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A Tree To Trim 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
Mr. ARCHIBALD, an author 
Miss Ross, his secretary 
Sam, his handyman 
LARRY 
LINDA }the children next door 
Lou 

Serrine: Mr. Archibald’s study. 

At Rise: Mr. ARCHIBALD ts pacing up 
and down, dictating to his secretary, 
Miss Rose, who ts seated at the desk, 
holding a shorthand pad. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD (Stopping his pacing 
for a moment): “It is important for 
all students of twelfth-century his- 
tory to remember that in Lanca- 
shire . . .”’ do you have that, Miss 
Rose? 

Miss Rose: Yes, Mr. Archibald. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Very good. Now, 
where was I? 

Miss Rose: “It is important for all 


students of twelfth-century history 
to remember that in Lancashire . . .” 

Mr. Arcuisap: Oh, yes. In Lanca- 
shire . . . or was it in Cheshire? 

Miss Rose: I’m sure I don’t know, 
Mr. Archibald. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD (Puzzled): Was it in 
Lancashire or was it in Cheshire? 
Dear me, how could I ever forget 
such an important point? 

Miss Roser: Perhaps you could look it 
up in one of your books. 

Mr. ARcHIBALD: Of course I can, Miss 
Rose. Just what I was about to sug- 
gest myself. I’ll look it up. (Calls 
off right) Sam! Sam! Oh, where zs 
that lazy handyman of mine? Sam! 
(Sam, a slow and silent but good- 
natured fellow, appears in the door- 
way, at right.) Ah, there you are, 
Sam. I want you to take these files 
back to my library, and bring me a 





copy of the Encyclopedia of Medi- 
aeval England. (Sam picks up some 
cardboard file boxes, precariously bal- 
anced one on top of another, and 
gingerly begins to carry them to the 
doorway. Halfway, he stumbles and 
drops the files, spilling the contents 
all over the floor.) 

Miss Rose (Alarmed): Oh, Sam, did 
you hurt yourself? (Sam looks sheep- 
ish.) 

Mr. ArcHIBALD (Growling): Never 
mind whether he hurt himself, Miss 
Rose! What’s important is whether 
he hurt my notes! Look at them: my 
precious files all over the floor! I 
see I can’t trust you, Sam, to bring 
me the book I need. I’ll have to get 
it myself! While I’m gone, I want 
you to pick up all the cards you 
dropped — and see that you put 
them back into the right files. (Mr. 
ARCHIBALD goes out.) 

Sam: What a grouch! 

Miss Rose (Going over to Sam, who is 
still on the floor): Never mind Mr. 
Archibald, Sam. He didn’t mean to 
be cross with you. Here, let me 
help you. (Together they begin to 
pick up the notes.) 

Sam: You're a real friend, Miss Rose, 
but I don’t know how you put up 
with him. 

Miss Rose: I know Mr. Archibald 
sounds grumpy, but that’s because 
he has his mind on the book he’s 
writing. 


He is a very serious his- 
torian, you know, and that’s why he 


gets annoyed sometimes. You 
mustn’t mind him, though. 

Sam (Smiling at Miss Rose): I guess 
if you can stand him I can. 


Miss Rose: There! All the notes are 


back where they belong. (There is a 
knock at the door.) I wonder who 
that can be. Sam, you take the files 
into the library — and be careful! 
I’ll see who’s at the door. 

Sam: Thanks a lot for your help, Miss 
Rose. (Sam picks up files and goes 
off right. Miss Rose opens door at 
left, and admits Larry, Linpa and 
Lou, three children dressed in winter 
clothes. They look around shyly.) 

Miss Rose: Why, good afternoon, 
children! What a pleasant surprise! 

Larry: Good afternoon, Miss Rose. 

Miss Rosr: What can I do for you? 

Linpa: We're sorry to trouble you like 
this, but it’s awfully important! 
(Looks around) Is Mr. Archibald in? 

Miss Rose: Well — yes, he is. But 
I’m afraid that Mr. Archibald is 
very busy right now, and can’t be 
disturbed. 

Larry (Crestfallen): Aw 

Miss Rose: Perhaps it’s something 
that I can help you with. 

Linpa: Thank you, Miss Rose, but — 
I guess we really need Mr. Archibald. 

Lou: Yes. You see, we need the help 
of a writer. A real author! 

Miss Rose: What is it? You all seem 
so mysterious! 

Larry (Eagerly): Well — we thought 
that since Christmas is coming soon, 
this would be a good time for us to 
try to do something for somebody 
who wouldn’t have much of a 
Christmas. 

Linpa: There are lots of children in 
the orphanage who won’t have much 
fun. 

Lou: So Larry, Linda and I decided to 
do something about it. 

Miss Rose: What a wonderful idea! 





But I don’t see why you need Mr. 
Archibald’s help. 

Linpa: We thought that perhaps — if 
he wanted to, of course — Mr. 
Archibald could write a Christmas 
play for us to put on. 

Larry: We’d write the play ourselves, 
but Christmas is only a few days 
away, and it would take us months 
and months to write one. 

Linpa: Since Mr. Archibald is an ex- 
perienced, professional writer—why, 
it wouldn’t take him much time at 
all! 

Larry (Glumly): But I guess if he’s 
busy... 

Miss Rose: I’ll tell you what I’ll do: 
I'll tell Mr. Archibald what you 
want, and though I can’t promise a 
thing, I’m quite sure that when he 
hears your good idea, he’ll want to 
do everything he can to help. 

Linda: Oh, would you, Miss Rose? 
That would be wonderful! 

Larry: Just think, a Christmas play 
by the famous writer, Mr. Archi- 
bald! 

Miss Rose (As the CHILDREN move to 
the door): Of course, it isn’t exactly 
in his line, but I’ll tell him. 

Lov (Going out): Thank you so much, 
Miss Rose. 

Miss Rose (Talking to the CHILDREN, 
who are now outside the room): It was 
nice of you to think of him. (Pause) 
I’ll certainly tell him. (Mr. Arcut- 
BALD enters, carrying a book, from 
right.) 

Miss Rose (Without seeing him): Yes, 
I’ll let you know. Goodbye. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Please close the door, 
Miss Rose. You’re letting in enough 
of a draft to freeze my brain! 


Miss Ross (Closing the door hurriedly) : 
I’m sorry, Mr. Archibald. Did you 
find the information you wanted? 

Mr. ArcurBaLp (Grumpily): Yes. It 
was Lancashire all the time. I knew 
it was Lancashire! But all your 
chatter out here didn’t help me any. 
You know I insist on perfect silence 
while I work! 

Miss Rose: I’m sorry, sir. 

Mr. ArcuipaLp: Whom were you 
talking to anyway, Miss Rose, at 
this time of day? 

Miss Rose: It was the children next 
door, Mr. Archibald. You know, 
Larry, Linda and Lou. 

Mr. ArcutpaLtp: Oh. (He looks at 
pages, scratches his head, then looks 
up.) The children next door? What 
did they want? I’ve told their 
mother time and time again that 
they’re not to bother me. 

Miss Rose (Hesitating): Well, it’s — 
it’s a rather unusual thing, sir. 
They — they want you to write a 
play for them. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD (Exploding): A play! 
Why on earth do they think I would 
write a play for them? I happen to 
be an historian, not a playwright. 
Did you tell them that? 

Miss Ross: Yes, I did mention it. 

Mr. ArcuHrBALp: Here I am, in the 
midst of a new book about the 
twelfth century, and they think I 
should write a play! I hope you told 
them I could not waste my time 
writing plays. 

Miss Rosse: I told them you were very 
busy. 

Mr. ArcuHIBALD: I am indeed. (He 
returns to his notes for a moment, 





then looks up.) And what, may I ask, 
was this play to be about? 

Miss Rose: It’s a play for Christmas. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Christmas! Why 
should an historian write a play 
about Christmas? If you ask me, 
there’s altogether too much fuss 
made about Christmas these days, 
anyhow. 

Miss Rose (Timidly): Well, you see, 
sir, the children want to put on a 
little play for the orphans over at the 
Children’s Home on Christmas Eve. 
I — I think it’s a very nice idea, sir. 
A thoughtful idea. Well, a Christ- 
masy idea. 

Mr. ArcuiBaLp (Sharply): Oh you do? 

Miss Rose (Bravely): Yes, sir, I do! 

Mr. Arcuripatp (Suspiciously): And 
what did you tell the children, Miss 
Rose? 

Miss Rose (Timidly): I said I thought 
you might possibly — perhaps — 
maybe write a play for them. 

Mr. ArcurBpaLp (Jumping up and 
letting the manuscript pages fall) : Oh, 
you did, did you? You ought to 
know better than that! (Looks at 
pages) Now see what’s happened to 
my manuscript! And all on account 
of Christmas! (He and Miss Rose 
scramble about picking up pages.) 

Miss Rose: Oh, dear! If we get these 
pages mixed up, we’ll never be able 
to sort them out again! 

Mr. ArcuispaLp: Why not? Aren’t the 
pages numbered? 

Miss Rose: Yes, sir, but you keep 
changing the order! Let me think: 
did page 16 come after page 4 this 
time — or after page 24? 

Mr Arcurpatp: Authors are entitled 
to change their minds, Miss Rose. 


Miss Rose: Yes, I suppose everyone 
should be able to change his mind. 
Mr. ArcHIBALD (Handing papers to 
Miss Rose) : That’s good enough for 
now. I'll look them over again in 

the morning. 

Miss Rose (Taking the sheets to her 
desk): Yes, sir. (She sighs) You’ve 
certainly done a lot of writing lately. 
(Shakes her head, then looks at Mr. 
ARCHIBALD admiringly): You know, 
I think you could write a wonderful 
play for Christmas, after all that 
practice. 

Mr. ArcHtIBaALD (Pleased in spite of 
himself): You do? 
Miss Rose: My, yes! 

your imagination . . . 

Mr. Arcuipatp: Well, maybe I could. 
Maybe I could. But why should I? 
It’s all stuff and nonsense. Why 
should I waste my time on a little 
Christmas play — an important, fa- 
mous, professional writer like me? 

Miss Rose: Why, Mr. Archibald! 
Those are the very words the chil- 
dren used. 

Mr. Arcurpatp (Lighting up): They 
were? 

Miss_ Rose: 


A man with 


That 


was why they 
wanted you to write the play for 


them — because they knew you 
would do such a fine job. I think it 
was Larry who said they came to 
you because you were an experienced 
professional writer. No, I’m wrong. 
That was Linda! It was Larry who 
called you famous. 

Mr. ArcuiBaLp (Pleased): They said 
those things about me, did they? 
How perceptive. Of course, I always 
said they were intelligent children! 
Larry called me a famous writer, eh? 





Miss Rose: That’s right, Mr. Archi- 
bald. And I agree with them. I 
think you’re the perfect person to 
write the Christmas play. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: Well, maybe I could 
at that. I’ve always wanted to write 
a play, you know. Maybe — (Stops 
suddenly) No, it’s ridiculous. I 
don’t have the time. 

Miss Ross: But it wouldn’t take long. 
Why, I'll bet you could write a 
whole play in an hour. After all, 
you did all of this difficult writing — 
(Holds up paper) — in a week. 

Mr. ArcurpaLp: I suppose you're 
right. It wouldn’t take me too long. 
(Thinks, then shakes his head.) But 
I don’t have a Christmas thought in 
my head. 

Miss Rose (Picking up her stenog- 
rapher’s pad): Let’s see. The play 
could be about the Star of Bethle- 
hem — or Santa Claus — or —- 

Mr. ArcHIBALD (Warming up): Or 
what about an historical Christmas 
play? That’s it! I’ll do an historical 
Christmas play! (Stops, shakes his 
head) No. I need a change from 
history. 

Miss Rose: Well— what about a 
Christmas tree? 


Mr. ArcutpaLp: A Christmas tree, eh? 


Hmm. A Christmas tree! Miss 
Rose, that’s it! A Christmas tree! 
A nice little fir tree, smelling like a 
balsam pillow. Or a nice little blue 
spruce with silvered needles. Ah! 
(He calls out lowily) Sam! I say, 
Sam! (Sam enters from right.) Sam, 
because of your carelessness as a 
handyman, I’ve decided to take 
that job away from you. (Sam 


clasps his hands in a pleading man- 
ner.) 

Miss Rose: Oh, Mr. Archibald... 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: Don’t worry. Come 
here, Sam. You're going to be a 
stagehand instead. (Sam does @ 
sprightly little skip over to Mr. 
ARCHIBALD.) Now, look. I’m going 
to write a play —a play for Christ- 
mas. This is the stage. (He makes a 
sweeping gesture around room.) Out 
there is the audience. (Points at 
audience.) All you have to do is use 
your imagination. (Sam thinks a 
moment, then bows grandly to audi- 
ence.) No, no, Sam. You aren’t going 
to be an actor. You’re going to be a 
stagehand. A stagehand! (Sam 
looks blank.) 

Miss Rose (Patiently): What Mr. 
Archibald means, Sam, is that you 
will bring in the things we need for 
the play. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: Right! For instance, 
if I say ‘““Stagehand! I shall need an 
elephant!” all you will have to do is 
bring in an elephant. (Sam _ looks 
panicky, his mouth open.) But I’m 
sure I shan’t need an elephant! 
(Sam gives deep sigh of relief.) Now 
let’s see. Where were we, Miss 
Rose? 

Miss Rose: We got as far as the 
Christmas tree. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Oh, yes, the Christ- 
mas tree. (He bows to Sam.) Stage- 
hand, I shall need a Christmas tree. 
A nice, green Christmas tree — not 
too big, not too small, but just right. 
(Sam nods slowly. Mr. ARCHIBALD 
turns him around, heads him to the 
door, gives him a gentle push. Sam 
marches out.) Now, Miss Rose, 





when we get the Christmas tree, 
what shall we do with it? 

Miss Rose: Put it right in the middle 
of the stage. 

Mr. ArcuiBaLp (Impatiently): Of 
course we'll put it right in the middle 
of the stage! But that isn’t enough, 
you know. We can’t just say to the 
audience, “Here is a Christmas 
tree. Isn’t it a pretty one? THE 
Enp!”” Now can we? 

Miss Rose: Oh, no! The Christmas 
tree will have to mean something. 
Mr. ArcHIBALD: That’s it, Miss Rose. 
What we need is a plan. A plot! 
Miss Rose (Thinking hard): A plan — 
a plot—I know! Let’s have the 
tree be a magic Christmas tree, Mr. 

Archibald. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD (Annoyed): Now, see 
here, Miss Rose. I cannot write a 
play about magic. If the children 
want magic, they'll have to ask 
someone else. According to my his- 
tory books, the existence of magic 
has been disproved in the 2nd, 4th, 
6th, 8th, 14th, 16th, 18th and 20th 
centuries inclusive! 

Miss Rose (Wistfully): But there is a 
kind of magic about Christmas. 
(Brightly) And the way you find 
out things about the twelfth cen- 
tury — that seems like magic to me. 

Mr. ArcuipaLtp (Happily): It does? 
Very well then. Let the children 
have a magic Christmas tree. 


Miss Rose: What about a magic 
Christmas tree that will be very hard 
to trim? 

Mr. ArcuiBALD: Of course it will be 
very hard to trim. 

Miss Rose: And the whole idea of the 


play will be to get the tree trimmed 
somehow! 

Mr. ArcuiBaLp (Excitedly): A tree to 
trim! A tree to trim! Put that down, 
Miss Rose. The perfect title! “A 
Tree to Trim” by Archibald Archi- 
bald. (Muss Rose writes.) Ah... 
(He rubs his hands as Sam enters 
with a Christmas tree on a standard.) 
Set the tree right in the middle of the 
floor, stagehand. (Sam goes to a great 
deal of trouble getting the tree in the 
middle. He paces the floor, measures 
with a yardstick, finally gets it right. 
Admiring the tree, he goes out right.) 

Miss Ross: That’s just perfect! 

Mr. Arcuipatp: In what respect 
would you say this was a magic tree, 
Miss Rose? (Walking around it, ex- 
amining it closely) It looks very 
much like an ordinary Christmas 
tree to me. 

Miss Rose: The magic doesn’t show, 
sir. You see, it has a spirit hidden 
inside. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: A spirit? 

Miss Rose: Why, yes. You know — 
the spirit of Christmas. 

Mr. Arcurpatp: Of course! Just 
what I was going to say. You took 
the words right out of my mouth. 
The spirit of Christmas! Did you 
get that down, Miss Rose? (Miss 
Rose begins to write quickly, then 
begins to talk as she writes.) 

Miss Rose (Reading from her note- 
book): “. . . and since this tree con- 
tains the spirit of Christmas, it is a 
very difficult tree to trim.” 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: Just a minute, there! 
In writing a play, the author must 
be logical; he must be reasonable! 
Just because this is a magic tree 





with the spirit of Christmas, why 
would that make it hard to trim? 

Miss Rose (Looking at Mr. Arcuti- 
BALD in surprise): Don’t you know? 
(She laughs.) You’re only trying to 
fool me by making believe you don’t 
know! 

Mr. ArcHIBALD (A little embarrassed, 
but trying to put up a bold front): 
Er — well, write it down, Miss Rose. 
Write it down. 

Miss Rose (Talking as she writes): 
“The magic tree is hard to trim be- 
cause it can be decorated only with 
wishes.” 

Mr. ArcurpaLp: With wishes! 


Miss Rose (Continuing): “It can be 
decorated only with wishes that con- 
tain the spirit of Christmas.” 


Mr. 


ARCHIBALD (Slowly): I don’t 


think I make myself quite clear, 


Miss Rose. 

Miss Rose (Still writing): “Wishes 
that have the spirit of Christmas in 
them will turn into big golden stars 
on the tree.” 

Mr. Arcurpatp: Ah! Precisely! And 
wishes without the spirit of Christ- 
mas, Miss Rose? 

Miss Roser (Looking up and flicking 
her hand): Whiff! They won’t be 
anything at all. 

Mr. Arcurpatp: “Whiff!” A very 
suggestive word. Did you get all 
that down, Miss Rose? 

Miss Rose (Writing): Yes. 
you are doing very well, sir. 

Mr. ArcuHIBALD: Don’t mention it. 
Writing is my business, you know. 
Of course, playwriting isn’t quite 
my line, but since you promised the 
children . . . (Thinking) Well, now, 


I think 


7 


let’s see... . We must get someone 
to trim the tree, mustn’t we? 

Miss Rosse: Yes. 

Mr. ArcuipatD (Thinking hard): 
Hmm. Someone to trim the tree... 

Miss Ross: And you must give them a 
reward if they succeed. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: To be sure. A re- 
ward. (Rubs his hands) Why, I do 
believe it’s more fun to write a play 
than to write about the history of 
the twelfth century! 

Miss Rose: Oh, isn’t it! (Suddenly) 
You know, I think I have an idea. 

Mr. ArcuHIBALD: Not really! 

Miss Rose: Why don’t you get the 
children next door to trim the tree? 

Mr. ArcuHIBALD (Fxcited at the idea): 
The obvious solution! The perfect 
solution. (Calls out loudly.) Stage- 
hand! Stagehand! (Sam comes in.) 
We shall need the children next 
door —all three of them. Bring 
them in, stagehand. (Sam nods and 
exits.) 

Miss Rose: They’ll be so pleased, sir. 

Mr. ArcHIBaLD (Turning his pockets 
inside out): I suppose I shall have 
to hunt up a reward. They will prob- 
ably get the tree trimmed in time. 
Let’s see (Examines contents of 
pockets) . . . some paper clips, keys, 
rubber bands, matches. . . 

Miss Rose (Laughing): You’re trying 
to fool me again, sir. Looking in 
your pockets for a reward! 

Mr. ArcHIBALD (Trying to laugh): Of 
course, you mean... 

Miss Rose: That the reward 
finished yet... 

Mr. ArcuipaLp (Stops laughing, and 
repeats slowly): Not finished yet... 

Miss Rose: Don’t you like to tease 


isn’t 





though! Of course, the best reward 
you could give the children is the 
play . . . and it isn’t finished yet. 
(Turns to notebook) Look, we’re not 
very far along. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD (Sighing): I do have 
a hard time keeping up with myself. 

Miss Rose: Of course, I don’t know 
how you plan to end your play, sir, 
but I think that as soon as all the 
children think of a Christmas wish 
that turns into a big gold star, you 
should reward them by giving them 
the play. 

Mr. ArcuinaLp: Remarkable, Miss 
Rose . . . remarkable how you can 
read my thoughts! 

Miss Rose: Thank you, sir. (SAM 
comes tn with Linpa, Larry, and 
Lov. The CurLpreNn look around 
wonderingly. Mr. ARCHIBALD paces 
up and down in deep thought.) 


Linpa (Jn a loud whisper as she passes 


Miss Roskr’s desk): 
write us one? 

Miss Rose (Nodding, indicating the 
notebook): It’s half done already. 

Linpa: That’s great! 

Larry (Clearing his throat loudly): Did 
you want us, Mr. Archibald? 

Mr. ArcuHIBALpD (Stopping short): Oh, 
hello there! Come in. Come in. 
(As the CHILDREN move up toward 
the tree, SAM goes out.) Now, my dear 
children, I have hatched a little plot 
for you. Haven't I, Miss Rose? 

Miss Rosse: Yes, indeed, sir. You cer- 
tainly have. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: 
Christmas tree? 

CHILDREN (Looking at it carefully): 
Yes. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: I was wondering if I 


Is he going to 


Do you see this 


could get you to trim it for me. 

CHILDREN (Variously): Sure! You bet! 
When do we start? 

Larry: We’re good at trimming Christ- 
mas trees, Mr. Archibald. Where 
are the ornaments? 

Linpa: Do you have some red balls, 
and blue ones, and yellow ones? 
Lov: And a bright gold star for the top? 

Mr. Arcurspatp: Ah, that’s just it. 

Larry: What’s just it, sir? 

Miss Rose: Mr. Archibald means he 
doesn’t have any ornaments. You 
see, for many years he has been so 
full of the twelfth century, he hasn’t 
had time to think of Christmas 
trees. 

Larry: But. . 
with, then? 

Linpa: We could string cranberries. 

Lou: And make popcorn balls. 

Mr. ArcHrIBALD: No, no. That would 
never do. You see (He speaks very 
impressively and mysteriously.), this 
is a special kind of Christmas tree. 

Linpa: Oh! Is it really? (They peer at 
the tree.) 

Larry: It doesn’t look different, does 
it? 

Miss Ross: It is a magic tree! 

CHILDREN (Amazed): Magic? Honest- 
to-goodness magic? 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: This magic tree can 
be trimmed only with ...ah.. 
ah. ... How would you put it, Miss 
Rose? 

Miss Rose: Only with certain kinds of 
Christmas wishes. 

Larry: With wishes! Christmas 
wishes! We never heard of doing 
that. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD (Very much pleased 
with himself): Just so, my dear chil- 


. What shall we trim it 





dren. You are taking part in some- 
thing very unusual. You shall each 
take turns at wishing. 

Miss Rose: The right kind of wishes 
will turn into big gold stars. 

CHILDREN (Looking at each other in 
surprise): Into stars! 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: And as soon as all of 
you make wishes that turn into 
stars, I shall give you a reward. I 
shall give you the play you wanted! 
(He puffs out his chest.) 

Linpa (Eagerly): Oh, how wonderful! 
Our play! 

Mr. ArcHIBALD (7'0 Miss Rose): Are 
you getting this all down, Miss Rose? 

Miss Rose: I haven’t missed a word, 
sir. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: All right, then, let’s 
begin. Linda, what is your biggest 
wish for Christmas? 

LinDA (Quickly, very eager): Oh, I 
wish for lots and lots of presents. 
Mr. ARcHIBALD (Calling): Stagehand! 

(Sam appears.) Will you please bring 
us a wish for lots and lots of presents? 
(Sam scratches his head, moves his 
tongue up and down inside his cheek, 
and goes over to Miss Rose, who 

whispers something to him.) 

Linpa: Do you mean he can bring a 
wish? 

Larry: I didn’t know a wish was any- 
thing you could carry. 

Lou: Can he hang a wish on the magic 
tree? 

Mr. ArcuIBaLp (Looking rather baffled, 
raises his eyebrows at Miss Ross, 
who confidently nods her head): Well 

..ah...er... it will probably 
work out all right. Sam is a very 
good stagehand! (Sam comes in with 
a soap-bubble pipe. He walks up to 


the tree, and blows some beautiful big 
soap bubbles on it, but of course they 
all burst and vanish. When the pipe 
will blow no more bubbles, Sam shrugs 
and goes out.) 

Miss Rose (Softly): Whiff! Your wish 
was just a whiff, Linda. 

Linpa: What did you say? 

Miss Rose: Don’t mind me. (She be- 
gins to write.) I was just trying to 
write it all down. 

Mr. ArcuiBpALD: Hmm. Linda, you 
didn’t make the kind of wish that 
turns into a golden star on a magic 
Christmas tree. Now, why do you 
think that was? (Scratches his head.) 
Well, Larry, you try next. What’s 
your biggest wish for Christmas? 

LARRY (Quickly, as if he had it all fig- 
ured out): I don’t wish for lots and 
lots of presents like Linda. All I want 
is a bicycle! 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: Stagehand! (Sam ap- 
pears.) Will you please bring in a 
wish for a bicycle? (Sam looks at 
Larry, opens his mouth as if to say 
something, then saunters out.) 

Linpa: I wonder if your wish will work, 
Larry. 

Larry: Will it, Mr. Archibald? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Well, I. . . I’d rather 
not say. It would spoil the plot, you 
know. Nobody should ever know 
what’s going to happen before it 
happens. Isn’t that right, Miss 
Rose? 

Miss Rose (Writing): By all means. 
(Sam comes in with a big cardboard 
box. He sets it down near the Christ- 
mas tree and takes off the cover. The 
CHILDREN lean over to look, then turn 
to each other in surprise. MnR. 
ARCHIBALD tiptoes over to look, too. 





Miss Rose stays at her desk and 
nods, as tf she knew what was in the 
box without looking. Carefully Sam 
makes believe he is taking things out 
and hanging them on the tree. But 
there is nothing in the box. When 
Sam finishes, he turns the carton up- 
side down, shakes it, and carries tt 
out.) Another whiff! 

Larry (Walking around the tree and 
looking): My wish doesn’t show for 
anything, does it? 

Linpa: Just like mine. 

Larry: Are you sure, Mr. Archibald, 
that some wishes will really turn 
into stars? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Certainly, certainly. 
They have to. It’s the plot, you see. 
Miss Rose has it all down on paper; 
haven’t you, Miss Rose? 

Miss Rose: Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mr. Arcuipap: It’s Lou’s turn now. 
Come, Lou, what is your biggest 
wish for Christmas? 

Lov (Slowly, as if she ts thinking it out 
while she speaks): Linda wished for 
lots and lots of presents for herself. 
Larry wished for a bicycle. And I 
wish . . . well, I wish everybody 
would get presents. 

Mr. Arcuipatp: Ah! Stagehand! (Sam 
appears.) Stagehand, will you kindly 
bring us a wish ‘for everyone to get 
presents? (Sam, baffled as usual, goes 
out.) 

Linpa: I’ll bet it won’t work. 

Larry: I think it has to be a wish for 
something besides presents in order 
to turn into a star. Doesn’t it, Mr. 
Archibald? 

Mr. ArcurpaLp: That would be tell- 
ing! (He walks over to see what Miss 
Rose has been writing. SAM comes in 


with a stool and a bright red Christ- 
mas stocking. He stands on the stool 
with his back to the audience and 
hangs the stocking near the top of the 
tree. As he climbs down, the red 
stocking — which has a string at- 
tached to it that Sam can pull — comes 
off, and there, at the top of the tree, is a 
bright gold star. It had been hidden 
behind the stocking.) 

CHILDREN (Greatly excited): Oh, a 
star! A golden star! 

Mr. ArcuiBap (70 Miss Rose): By 
Jove, it 7s a magic tree, isn’t it? 

Miss Rose (Coming around to see the 
star): What a beautiful star! 

Linpa (Thoughtfully): I wished for 
something for myself. Larry wished 
for something for himself. But Lou 
wished for something for other 
people. That’s the magic, isn’t it, 
Mr. Archibald? 

Mr. Arcutpatp: Well, now... do you 
think we should answer that ques- 
tion, Miss Rose? 

Miss Rose: My, no. You mustn’t give 
away your plot. 

Lrnpa: Could I have another wish? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: By all means, by all 
means. We must get this tree 
trimmed right away. What shall it 
be, Linda? 

Linpa (Laughing): You know .. . now 
that I have another turn, I don’t 
know what to wish! 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Dear me. 

Miss Rose (Helpfully): Did you ever 
read the story of Tiny Tim, Linda? 

Linpa: Oh, yes. That’s in A Christmas 
Carol. 

Mr. ArcuiBaLp (Under his breath): I 
didn’t happen to write it, but it’s a 
good story anyway. 





Miss Rose: And Mr. Scrooge? Did 
you like him? 

Linpa: Goodness no! Not until he 
stopped being mean and selfish. (She 
suddenly jumps up and down ex- 
citedly.) I know! I know what I’m 
going to wish. I’m going to wish 
that all the mean and selfish people 
in the world would turn out to be 
nice like Mr. Scrooge on Christmas 
day. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD (Approvingly): I 
couldn’t have done better myself. 
(Calls out loudly) Stagehand! We 
need another wish here! (Sam enters.) 
We need a wish for — how shall I 
put it? 

Miss Rose: A wish that all the mean 
“Mr. Scrooges” will turn out to be 
kind. (Sam’s jaw drops as he lool:s 
from one to another. He rubs his 


chin, pulls his ear, and goes out.) 


Miss Rose (Writing): “. . . will turn 
out to be nice like Mr. Scrooge on 
Christmas day.”’ 

Larry: I wonder if it will work. 

Lou: The magic tree will know. 

Mr. ArcuIBaALp (7'0 Miss Rose): I’m 
doing pretty well, don’t you think? 
Miss Rose: Yes. Yes. (SAM comes in 
carrying a big, red Christmas bell. He 
begins to hang it on the right side of 
the tree. But, as he turns to leave, the 
bell — which, like the stocking, had a 
string to it — falls off, and reveals the 
gold star hidden behind it. Sam looks 
as surprised as the others. He picks 
up the bell, and goes out backwards.) 

Linpa: Another star! 

Mr. ArcuipaLp: I never thought I 
could do it. 

Larry: Do what? 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: Why, write a Christ- 


mas play .. . after all my work on 
the twelfth century. 

Miss Rose: Only one more star, and 
the children will get their reward! 
Mr. ArcuriBaLD: That’s right. Larry, 
how would you like another turn? 
Larry (Scratching his head): Well, I 
can’t think of anything fancy like 
Linda. All I can think of is some- 
thing real common. But I think it’s 

a good wish. 

Lov: What is it, Larry? 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: Come 
don’t keep us in suspense. 

Larry: Well, it’s just that I want to 
wish everyone a Merry Christmas! 
That’s all. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Not bad. (Calls out.) 
Stagehand! (Sam sticks his head in.) 
What about bringing us a good old- 
fashioned wish for a Merry Christ- 
mas for everybody? (Sam pulls his 
ear, scratches his nose, blinks, and 
disappears. ) 

Linpa: Where in the world did you get 
this magic Christmas tree anyway, 
Mr. Archibald? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD (Importantly) : I didn’t 
get it anywhere in the world, Linda. 
I got it out of my head — didn’t we, 
Miss Rose? 

Miss Rose: Of course. You made it all 
up. It’s a play, you see, Linda. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: You can always have 
magic in a play. (SAM comes in with 
a holly wreath. He goes to the tree, 
left side, and attempts to tie on the 
wreath; but as he turns away, the 
wreath drops, just the way the stock- 
ing and the bell did, revealing the third 
bright star.) é; 

CHILDREN (Variously): Another star! 
Three stars! Three golden stars! . 


Larry, 


on, 





Miss Rose: How beautiful they are! 

Mr. ArcuipaLtp (Very pleased with 
himself): Well, what do you think 
of that! 

Linpa: It’s the most wonderful thing 
I’ve ever seen. 

Lou: The children at the orphanage 
will love a play about magic stars. 
Larry: Mr. Archibald, you said that 
if we succeeded in decorating the 
tree, you’d give us the play for a 
reward. Have we earned our re- 

ward? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Let me see. Is the 
reward ready, Miss Rose? 

Miss Rose: All we have left to write 
is the ending. And the tree should 
have a few more decorations, don’t 
you think? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Yes, yes, of course 
. . . About the ending, Miss Rose. 
What do you think the ending 
should have in it? I mean... 

Miss Rose: Oh, Mr. Archibald, you’re 
teasing again. Everyone knows 
what the ending of a Christmas play 
should have in it. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD (Puzzled): Everyone? 
(Regaining his composure) Why, yes, 
of course — everyone. 

Larry: Tell us, Miss Rose! 

Mr. ArcurBaLp (Nodding): An excel- 
lent idea, Larry. 

Miss Rose: Why, the ending of the 
play should remind everybody that 
the true meaning of Christmas is a 
warm feeling inside your heart .. . 
(Sam comes in, unnoticed, and hangs 
a golden star on tree.) a feeling of 
peace and good will. 

Lov: And shouldn’t it tell about the 
star in Bethlehem, too? (Sam hangs 
another star.) 


Larry: And the angels singing out the 
news of the new-born King? (Sam 
hangs another star on tree.) 

Linpa: And the Wisemen bringing 
gifts? (Sam hangs another star on 
tree.) 

Miss Rose: It tells about all those 
things between the lines by showing 
that Christmas means peace . . . and 
brotherhood . . . and the joy of 
giving. (Sam hangs another star on 
tree, then tiptoes out.) 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: Exactly. 

Miss Rose (J'earing out the pages): 
Here you are, children. There’s 
nothing more to write. 

Larry: Do you mean it’s finished? The 
play is finished? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Your reward. The 
play you wanted me to write. 
(Notices tree) Why . . . look at that, 
would you! 

CHILDREN: More stars! 

Mr. ArcurpBacp: Where in the world... 

Miss Rose: The play isn’t quite fin- 
ished; the tree isn’t quite trimmed. 
And we ought to sing a Christmas 
carol before you go. 

Mr. ArcHIBaALp (Suddenly): One mo- 
ment, please. Sam! I say, Sam... 
(Goes to door and calls) Where is that 
stagehand, anyway? (Fzits) 

Larry (Looking at script): “A Tree to 
Trim.” That’s a good title, Miss 
Rose. (Reads) “Characters: Mr. 
Archibald, an author. Miss Rose, 
his secretary. Sam, his handyman. 
Larry, Linda, Lou, the children 
next door.” (Looks up) Why, the 
play is about us! 

Linpa (Eagerly): Let’s start to re- 
hearse right away. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD (Hurrying in): Just a 





moment. Just a moment. Don’t do 
anything rash. I’ve just thought of 
the perfect ending. What’s Christ- 
mas without a carol? (Miss Rosre 
hides a smile.) Answer me that, 
children. Answer me that, Miss 
Rose. And, if I may quote a well- 
known motto of the twelfth century 
. . . there’s nothing like killing two 
birds with one stone. So I suggest 
we finish the play with a carol while 
we hang the rest of our good wishes 
on the tree. 

Miss Rose: Why, Mr. Archibald! 
You’re not only famous... you’re a 
genius! (Gaily they begin to sing a 


carol and hang the stars which Mr. 
ARCHIBALD distributes.) 

Mr. ARcHIBALD (Thoughtfully, when 
tree ts trimmed): A tree to trim! 
How ia the world did this all hap- 
pen, Miss Rose? 

Miss Ross (Laughing): It didn’t hap- 
pen “in the world,” Mr. Archibald. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: It didn’t? You mean 
it all happened in my head? 

Miss Rose (Smiling): Not in your 
head, either. It happened where the 
true spirit of Christmas lives .. . 
and where it will live forever. It 
happened ... in your heart! (Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A TreE To Trm™ 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. 


wears coveralls. 


Properties: Shorthand 


file boxes full of 


Sam 


ad; pencils; cardboard 
le cards; large book; 


pages of a “manuscript’’; small Christmas 
tree on a standard; yardstick; paper clips; 
keys; rubber bands; matches; soap bubbie 
pipe; large cardboard box; red Christmas 
stocking; red Christmas bell; holly wreath; 
gold stars. 

Setting: Mr. Archibald’s study. Upstage 
right is a large desk, on which there is a 


typewriter surrounded by epee, pencils, 


pens, rubber bands, etc. There is a sofa 
along the left wall and a bookcase behind 
the desk. Several chairs and a low table 
can be added to complete the furnishings. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Have you tried these favorite Christmas plays 
from past issues? 


Junior and Senior High 
THE STAR IN THE WINDOW 


4 male; 8 female Set: a store 

Otto and his little corner store are known and loved by 
the entire neighborhood. The store is a quiet cubby- 
hole, hardly the place where one would expect to find a 
big beautiful Christmas star. 


380 min. 


THE CASE OF THE SILENT CAROLER 


4 male; 4 female; male and female extras. 30 min. 

Set: modern living room 
Alone on Christmas Eve when the rest of her gifted 
family depart for triumphant singing appearances, 
Marie DuVal baffes her new friends by her refusal to go 
caroling with them. In a moving and heart-warming 
radio tribute, Papa DuVal discloses that “the good 
God has not given Marie the singing voice, but He has 
given her the singing heart. 4 dramatic play, com- 
plete with the humor and happiness that are part of the 
Christmas spirit. 


NO ROOM AT THE INN 


15 male; 1 female; extras 30 min. Set: the inn yard 
The ageless beauty, glory and wonder of that night in 
Bethlehem are dramatically portrayed in an outstand- 


ing version of the traditional Christmas story. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

by Charles Dickens 
30 min. 
various props 


19 male; 5 female; male extras 

et: bare stage, 

An easy-to-produce stage version of Dickens’ classic 

Christmas story that faithfully retains the special magic 
of this perennial Christmas favorite. 


ANGEL CHILD 

2 male; 4 female 80 min. Set: a modern living room 
After several successive years as a reluctant “angel” in 
the town’s Yuletide pageant, Angela Reynolds is de- 
lighted by the sudden rush of volunteers for her role — 
until she discovers what's prompting the unangelic en- 
thusiasm and decides to retain her halo. 


SING THE 
21 male; 4 


SONGS OF CHRISTMAS 


§ female; 19 male or female extras 
Set: bare stage; various props 

A fascinating musical pageant, telling the origin of some 

of our best-loved Christmas carols. The audience will 

enjoy seeing these stories dramatized, and can join in 

the singing of the carols. An ideal play for a flexible 

cast. 


85 min, 


Middle Grades 
THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 


8 male; 10 female; extras 25 min. 

Set: bare stage, various props 
The unfor; ettable humor, poignancy and charm of Kate 
Douglas Wiggins’ moving C hristmas story about Carol 
Bird are faithfully preserved in this easy-to-stage 
adaptation. Especially delightful is the scene in the 
Ruggles’ kitchen where Mrs. Ruggles vainly mete 
to teach her nine lively children “‘society manners’’ be- 
fore sending them off to Carol's Christmas party. A 
sure-fire Christmas hit. 


THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 


50 male; 28 female; male and female extras 15 min. 
Set: bare stage 

Everyone in the school may participate in this colorful 

dramatization of the famous old song, “The Twelve 


Days of Christmas.’ 


THE BEST PART OF CHRISTMAS 

6 male; 8 female; extras 20 min. Set: a bare stage 
“What do you think is the best part of Christmas 
A reporter polls the townspeople on this provocative 
question, and the answer he finally writes up will satisfy 
everyone. An effective, easy-to-produce play that in- 
cludes all of the customs associated with the holiday. 


o 


Lower Grades 


THE SANTA CLAUS TWINS 
9 male; 4 female; extras Set: bare stage 

Putting on a Christmas play can be nerve-wracking 
enough — but imagine the troubles of a teacher who 
finds herself with two well-qualified boys who insist 
upon being Santa. It takes Santa Claus himself to solve 
this one. Songs, rhymes and a “Santa contest” add to 
the appeal of this simply staged play. 


THE CHILDREN OF CHOCOLATE STREET 

2 male; 8 female Set: a candy store 
Frowning Miss Krebs is hardly the person you'd expect 
in a Christmas candy store, but with assistance from 
the Candy Fairy, Jessie and Jimmy change her into the 
nicest shopkeeper any child could want to know. 


EVERYWHERE CHRISTMAS 
15 male; 9 female; extras 15 min. 
Set: a modern living room 
Christmas belongs to the whole wide world, and children 
from foreign lands join their American frie nds to present 
a colorful picture of Christmas celebrations all over the 
globe. 


10 min, 


10 min. 
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Star Over Bethlehem 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

Mican, the keeper of an inn near 
Bethlehem 

EstueEr, his wife 

ANN, their daughter 

A Map 

Dinan, an old woman 

JOSEPH 

ABNER | 

JACOB } 

Herop’s MAn 

THREE Wise MEN 

OTHER SHEPHERDS 

Time: Early in the evening of Christ’s 
birth. 

Serrine: The yard of an inn near 
Bethlehem. 

At Rise: Estuer is seated on a bench, 
facing the audience. Mitcau enters 
from the inn. 

Micau: Well, the inn is full. (Jingling 
coins in his pocket) We have never 
been so prosperous. In a few months 
we can afford to build an annex. 
(Approaches bench) And think of the 
money we will make. (Sits) 


shepherds 


Estuer (Sighing): That is all you ever 
think about. 

Mican: What else should an innkeeper 
think about? 

Estuer: Occasionally you might give 
a thought to others. Today you 
have turned away those who needed 
food and shelter just because they 
couldn’t pay your price. 


Micau (Indignantly): What would you 
have me do, woman? I’m running an 


inn, not a charitable institution. 
(Joyous shouting in the distance) 
Why are those foolish shepherds 
yelling so? 

Estuer: Because they are happy, I 
suppose. 

Micanu (Contemptuously): Why are 
they happy? They earn hardly 
enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

Estuer (Quietly): There are other 
reasons for happiness. 

Maw (Entering from inn. To Mican): 
Master, one of the guests wants to 
see you. He has a complaint. (its 
into inn) 

Mican (Rising impatiently): Those 
confounded shepherds, I suppose. 
(Walks toward inn) Ill go see what’s 
wrong. (Lxits) 

ANN (Entering through portal): I’m 
glad to find you alone, Mother. (Ap- 
proaching bench and looking about 
her) Is Father around? 

Esruer: He went indoors just a min- 
ute ago. One of the guests was com- 
plaining about something. Why do 
you ask, Ann? 

ANN (Seating herself on the bench): I 
have a secret to tell you, Mother. 
Estuer: Something you don’t want 

your father to know? 

ANN: Not right away. I’d rather have 
you break the news to him. He’s 
going to be dreadfully angry. Jacob 
and I are going to be married. 

EstuErR: When? 

Ann: In about a year. Jacob has been 





saving his money. By that time he 
thinks he will have enough to buy 
his own flock. 

Estuer: I hope you will be happy, 
daughter. I believe you will. I only 
wish your father would agree with 
me. 

Ann: I know he won’t. That’s why I 
want you to tell him, Mother. 

Esturr: I will. I will tell him just as 
soon as I can. 

Ann: You ought to see the shepherds 
tonight. I have been out in the 
fields with Jacob and the others. I 
have never seen them so happy. 
They say that tonight will occur the 
greatest event in the history of 
Bethlehem. 

Estuer: Did they tell you what it 
would be? 

Ann: Not exactly, Mother. They said 
that a new day was coming for all 
the poor and oppressed of the world. 
There will be only peace and justice 
and love on earth. 

Estuer (Sighing): I wish it could be 
true. How did the shepherds think 
of such a thing? 

Ann: They said some wise men in 
Bethlehem told them. At first I 
doubted, just as you do now. And 
then suddenly — I know not how — 
my belief grew strong and I was as 
happy as the shepherds. I was sing- 
ing as I started home across the 
fields. (Suddenly serious) Then 
something happened to spoil that 
happiness. 

Estuer (Patting ANN’s knee gently): 
Tell me about it, dear. 

Ann: I met Abner. His face was dark 
and scowling. I spoke to him, but 
he did not answer me. I think he has 


heard I am going to marry Jacob. 

Estuer (Rising): Don’t worry, dear. 
Everything will be all right. (Walk- 
ing to door of inn) I'll see if I can find 
your father. (zits) 

ABNER (Entering through portal): Ah, 
there you are! Still happy about 
your precious Jacob, I suppose? 

Ann: Why — why shouldn’t I be 
happy? 

ABNER: Because something is going to 
happen to Jacob before very long. 

Ann: What do you mean? 

ABNER: You saw him out there in the 
fields with the other shepherds, 
shouting and laughing and talking 
about a new ruler who is coming. 
Well, Herod likes no ruler but him- 
self. If his men hear what those 
simpletons are saying, they won’t 
like it. 

ANN: But how can they hear it? (Ris- 
ing in sudden comprehension) Oh, 
Abner, you — you wouldn’t! 

Estuer (Entering from inn): Why, 
what’s wrong out here? What has 
disturbed you, daughter? (To ABNER) 
Is it you who have upset her? 

ABNER: You will be upset, too, my fine 
lady. There’s trouble ahead for you. 
I’ll get even with you both. (Fzits 
through portal) 

ANN: Oh, Mother, what does he mean? 
A little while ago I was so happy, 
and now I am troubled and afraid. 
I am sure that Jacob is in danger. 

EstuEr (Putting her arm about ANN’S 
shoulder): Calm yourself, my child. 
(Leads her to bench and sits, drawing 
ANN down beside her) He loves to 
hear himself talk. He will probably 
forget his words once he is out of 
sight of the inn. 





ANN (Rising and kissing Estuer’s 
forehead): I wish I could be as cheer- 
ful about it as you are. (Walks 
toward portal) Abner threatened us 
both, you know. 

EstHer (Snaps her fingers): That for 
Abner’s threats! Where are you 
going? Not following that scamp, I 
hope. 

Ann: No, Mother. I’m going out on 
the highway to watch for a star. 

Estuer: A star? What star? 

ANN: A star the shepherds said would 
soon rise over the horizon near 
Bethlehem. (zits) 

Estuer (Shaking her head): Poor, 
credulous child! (Micau_ enters 
from inn.) Believes everything that 
anybody tells her. 

Micau (Walking to bench): Who is 
credulous? (Sits) 

Estuer: Our daughter Ann. She was 


here a little while ago, telling me a 

wild story about a new earth. 
Micau (As if thinking aloud): There 

seem to be many people credulous 


tonight. I have heard the same 
story before. 

EstuEr: You have? Where? 

Micau: Right here at the inn, from 
one of the guests. You remember 
that richly clad fellow who came this 
afternoon? 

Estuer: The man who said he was one 
of the three wise men who was to 
wait here until the others arrived in 
Bethlehem? 

Mican (Nodding): That’s the one. He 
carried a beautiful little casket. 
Remember? (EstHer nods.) Well, 
he showed me its contents a few 
minutes ago — gold, pure gold. He 
told me it was a gift for a king, and 
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when I asked him what king, he 
said a king who was to be born 
somewhere in Bethlehem tonight. 

ANN (Entering through portal): Oh, 
Father, they have nowhere to go! 

Micau: What are you talking about, 
child? 

ANN (Pointing toward the highway): A 
man and his wife and a donkey out 
there by the roadside. They wanted 
to stay here tonight, but I told them 
there was no room at the inn. 

Mican: You did the right thing, my 
child. We haven’t a corner left. 

Ann: But the man was so old and 
feeble, and his wife so ill. I’m afraid 
they will not be very comfortable 
in the stable. 

Micau (Astonished): In the stable? 
You don’t mean to say that you — 
Ann: Yes, Father, I took them into 
the stable. Don’t be angry with me. 
You would have done the same thing 
if you had seen them. There is some- 
thing about that woman’s face that 
makes you ashamed of all that is 

petty and mean. 

Mican (Shaking his head angrily): But 
you know the law against sheltering 
vagabonds. It is very severe on 
offenders. 

JosEPu (Entering through portal): Good 
evening, sir. Your daughter told my 
wife and me that there was no room 
at the inn. 

Micau: She was right. We have been 
full since sundown. You had better 
be on your way. 

JosEePH: She was good enough to tell 
us that we could use the stable. We 
appreciate it. How much shall we 
pay you? 





Micau: I have never rented my stable 
before. That is not a bad idea. How 
much could you offer? 

JosePH: Not much; we are very poor. 
(Puts his hand into his pocket) But 
we always pay our way. What is 
your price? 

Estuer (Seizing Mican’s arm): No, 
Micah, no! 

Mican: In order to conform to the 
law I must accept something. Give 
me a piece of silver. 

JosePu (Astonished): A piece of silver! 
To sleep on the straw of a stable? 

Micau (Firmly): That is my price. 

Josepu: It is too much. (Hands Micau 
a coin) If my wife weren’t ill, ’d — 

Estuer (Solicitously): How is your 
wife? 

Joseru: Her time is almost come. We 
were afraid that our child would have 
to be born by the roadside. 

Estruer: I wish we could find a better 
place than a stable. 

ANN: Father, I have just thought of 
something. The baby will have no 
cradle. Could we use the manger 
instead? 

Mican (Reluctantly): I suppose so. 
But how could you fix the manger 
for a baby? 

ANN (Eagerly): The men brought in 
fresh straw and hay just this morn- 
ing. I could make it quite comfort- 
able. (Jo Joseru) Come with me, 
sir. 

Josepu (7o ANN): I can never thank 
you enough. (Follows ANN. As they 
enter the stable, a Christmas song is 
heard in the distance.) 

Estuer (Turning to Mican): How 
could you do such a thing? 


Micau: What are you talking about? 

Estuer: Charging that old man and 
his sick wife for a place in the stable. 

Micau (Angrily): It is against the law 
to shelter vagabonds. Besides, if I 
gave free lodging we’d be overrun 
with beggars. 

EstuEr (Raising her face to the heavens 
and pointing): That must be the 
star Ann was talking about. How 
beautiful it is! 

Micau (Looking upward): It is high 
in the heavens. Strange that I 
hadn’t seen it before. When did you 
first notice it? 

Estuer: Just about the time that old 
man was here. There was a sudden 
silence in the night and I thought I 
heard distant music —so far off 
and faint it was that it seemed to 
come from the heavens. And the 
star seemed to move until it came to 
rest over our stable. 

Mican (Laughing scornfully): You did 
but dream. You are always hearing 
and seeing strange things that no- 
body else is aware of. 

Dinan (Entering through portal): It is 
because your wife is in tune with the 
infinite when most people are blind 
and deaf. (Walks toward bench) 

Micau: Sit down, old woman. 


Dinan: I have come to warn you of 
dangers that lie ahead. 

Micau: What dangers? 

Dinan: A short while ago an old man 


and his wife came here. You took 
them in. 

Mican: What if I did? 
harm in that. 

Dinan: She was riding a donkey. 

Mican: It’s no crime to ride a donkey. 

Dinau: Herod wants that donkey. 


There is no 





Micau (Amazed): Herod — wants — a 
donkey? (Laughs) What a spectacle! 
The mighty emperor astride a jack- 
ass! 

Dinan (Quietly): Herod doesn’t want 
the donkey for himself; he wants 
him for the child of one of his 
favorites who took a fancy to the 
little beast. 

Estuer (Puzzled): I don’t see how that 
concerns us. 

Dinan (Gently): But it does, my dear. 
Herod’s men will come here for the 
donkey. 

Micau: What if they do? We’ll simply 
tell them that the donkey is not for 
sale. 

Dinan: It is not as simple as that, my 
son. They will go into the stable; 
they will see the man and woman, 
and by that time the child may be 
born. They will recognize in him one 
mightier than themselves. 

Mican: What do you mean, old 
woman? 

Dinan (Solemnly): The Son of God. 
The Prince of Peace. 

EstHer (Awed but not convinced): 
Here —in Bethlehem? In our 
stable? 

Micau: This is the wildest prophecy 
you ever made. 

Dinan: I never make_ prophecies. 
People call me a soothsayer but I 
really am not; I am an interpreter. 

Estuer: And what are you interpret- 
ing now? 

Dinan: The words of an old prophecy, 
“But thou, Bethlehem, though thou 
be little among the thousands of 
Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth that is to be the ruler in 
Israel.” 


Micau (To Dinan): It is a distinction, 
old woman, that would never be con- 
ferred upon us. Do you think that 
God would select a stable as the 
birthplace of His Son? You spoke 
of dangers ahead for us. What 
danger could there possibly be in 
this? 

Dinan: Herod will seek to kill the 
child. He will leave no stone un- 
turned to do so. 

Estuer: Are you interpreting now? 
Aren’t you making a prophecy? 

Dinan: No. I am interpreting Herod 
as I have learned to know him 
through years of his cruel rule. That 
wicked man 

Mican (Raising his hand and looking 
about him cautiously): Not so loud. 
The inn is full. There may be those 
here who would report to Herod 
anything you say against him. 

Dinan: He will destroy anybody or 
anything that threatens his power. 
And there have been rumors in 
Bethlehem all day. Many people 
are repeating the old prophecy. For 
the child will grow into a man. He 
may become a leader of multitudes. 

Micau: But how will Herod know that 
those people are in my stable? 

Dinan: You have already answered 
that question yourself. You said 
there may be people at the inn who 
would report to Herod. I think 
somebody will report before very 
long. 

Mican (Curiously): Who is it? Tell me 
who it is and I will stop him before 
he gets started. 

Drnau (Rising): It is too late. He was 
almost in Bethlehem when I met 
him. 





Mican (Impatiently): Give me his 
name, old woman. 

Drnau: His name is Abner. 

Micaun (Stunned): Abner? 
trusted him! 

Dinan (Walking to portal): He told me 
that he had seen the old man and his 
wife and the donkey go into your 
stable. (Exits) 

Micau (Sinking down upon bench): It 
is hard for me to believe. Why did 
Abner want to harm me? I trusted 
the rogue. I even favored him as a 
husband for my daughter. What 
reason could he have for betraying 
me? 

Esruer: He wants to avenge himself. 

Micau: For what? What have I done? 

EstHer: It is not you. He wants to 
get even with Ann, our daughter. 
And with Jacob and me. 

Micau: I can understand his resent- 
ment of Jacob, that scamp. But 
why you and Ann? You have both 
always treated him kindly. 

Estruer: He knows that she has ac- 
cepted Jacob. 

Micau (Incredulously): No! Jacob? 
That rascal, that good-for-nothing 
shepherd! Does she want to starve? 

EstuHer (Quietly): She won’t starve, 
Micah. Jacob is honest and thrifty. 
He has saved his money. Soon he 
will have enough to buy a flock of 
his own. Then he and Ann will be 
married. 

Mican (Contemptuously): Ann will die 
of old age before that day comes. 

ANN (Entering through portal): Oh, 
Father, I have saved the donkey. 

Micau (Surprised): Saved the donkey? 
What are you talking about, child? 

Ann: The donkey that poor woman 


And I 
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was riding. She and her husband 
love him so. (Approaches bench) 
They both told me how good and 
patient he has been. When I met 
Dinah on the highway and she said 
Herod’s men might be here any 
minute to take the poor little animal, 
I made up my mind what to do. I 
turned the donkey over to Jacob. 
He is going to hide him. 

Micau: But where? 

Ann: In the cave. You know the one 
in the woods beyond the meadow. 
The opening is hidden by vines and 
rocks. Herod’s whole army could 
never find him there. 

Estuer: But what about Abner? He 
may have seen Jacob taking the 
donkey into the cave. 

Ann: No, Mother. Jacob was too care- 
ful. He made sure that Abner was 
on his way to the village before he 
took the donkey. 

Mican: What’s to prevent the other 
shepherds from telling Abner? 
They’re a talkative lot, you know. 

Ann: They never will. Jacob asked 
them not to say anything about it, 
and they don’t trust Abner any more 
than I do. (Walks toward inn) I'll 
see if I can find something for that 
poor couple to eat. (Enters inn) 

Mican: We may be in danger. (Rises) 
I know what I shall do. I’ll tell that 
couple to get out of my stable. 

Estuer (Laying a hand on Mican’s 
arm): No, Micah, not that, I beg of 
you. It’s too great a price to pay 
for our safety. I’d never forgive you. 
(Points to portal) It’s too late now, 
anyway. (MIcAn sits.) 

ABNER (Entering through portal, fol- 
lowed by Herop’s Man): They are 





guilty, I tell you. They have broken 
the law. They have given shelter to 
two vagabonds from Nazareth. 

Herop’s Man: From Nazareth, eh? 
People from that place are under 
suspicion. We have been warned to 
keep a special watch on them. (70 
ABNER) How do you know they 
are from Nazareth? 

ABNER: I[ heard them talking to the 
daughter of this couple. She’s the 
one that took the old man and his 
wife and the donkey into the stable. 

Herop’s Man: The donkey? Are you 
sure they have the donkey — the 
one Herod wants? 

ABNER: I’m positive. 

Herop’s MAN (Reflectively): Of course, 
if these people are vagabonds, we 
can seize the animal without any 
trouble; if they’re not, we can offer 
a good price for it. (Zo Mican) This 
fellow has made a charge against 
you, and it’s my job to investigate. 
I must take a look into your stable. 

Mican: By all means. 

ABNER (Followed by Herrop’s Man, 
entering the stable): You'll find the 
charge is true. I'll prove every word. 

Micaun: That ungrateful scoundrel! 
After all we’ve done for him. Just 
for the sake of revenge, and a few 
pence thrown in, he will stoop to 
anything to ruin us. 

Estuer: Calm yourself, dear. He’s not 
worth losing your patience over. We 
ought to be thankful he’s not the 
one Ann chose. 

Herop’s Man (Entering from stable, 
followed by ABNER. To ABNER): You 
have proved a part of your case, but 
let me ask these people some ques- 
tions. (70 Mican) The old man and 


his wife appear to be vagabonds, yet 
you gave them lodging in your 
stable. (Sternly) You know the law, 
don’t you? 

Micau (Rising): I gave them nothing. 

Herop’s Man: You gave them noth- 
ing? You mean that they are in 
your stable without your consent? 

Micau: No, they had my consent. 

Herop’s Man: What do you know 
about them? Where are they from? 
And where are they going? 

Micau: They are from Nazareth, and 
they have come to Bethlehem to pay 
their taxes. 

Herop’s Man: That is all you know 
about them? 

Micau: That is all. 

Herop’s Man (Angrily): And, with 
only this meager information, you 
give them lodging for the night in 
your stable? 

Mican: I told you, sir, I gave them 
nothing. The old man had money. 
There was no room in the inn, and 
he asked if they could sleep in the 
stable. I named my price, and he 
paid it. (Thrusts hand into pocket) 
I had never rented my stable before, 
but in these days an enterprising 
innkeeper mustn’t overlook any 
opportunity to pick up some extra 
money. (Jingles money in pocket) 

Herop’s Man: You have quite a 
reputation for being enterprising. 
(To ABNER) Well, blockhead, your 
vagabonds have turned out to be 
nothing but an old man and his 
wife on their way to pay their 
taxes. 

ABNER: There is something you don’t 
know about them. The woman is 
soon to have a child. 





Herop’s Man: What of that? 

Asner: You have heard the story that 
is all over Bethlehem. They are say- 
ing that tonight, in our town, a child 
will be born who will become king of 
Israel. 

Herop’s Man (Slapping his thigh and 
laughing): What a place for royalty 
to be born! (Points to stable) And 
what parents for a king! (Suddenly 
serious) You are the one we ought to 
arrest for giving false information. 

ABNER (Abjectly) : Please, sir, I thought 
it was the truth. They looked like 
vagabonds. I didn’t know they were 
going to pay. 

Herop’s Man: What about the don- 
key? You said there was a donkey 
in the stable. We found none. 

ABNER: There was one. I swear it. 
(Points to Mican) That man 

Herop’s Man (To Mican): What do 
you know about this donkey? 

Micau: I have seen no donkey on my 
premises. 

ABNER: He’s lying! A donkey was in 
the stable; I saw him. They have 
probably hidden him in the woods. 

Herop’s Man: If he’s hidden, go find 
him and bring him back here. If you 
don’t return, it will go hard with 
you. (ABNER exits through portal.) 
Stupid rogue! (Jo Mican) What he 
said about the rumor spreading 
through Bethlehem is true. We have 
been ordered to learn of every 
woman in the vicinity who is about 
to become a mother — especially 

those of high rank. Your inn has al- 
ways been an exclusive place. Is 
there any woman here whose time is 
at hand? You had better hold noth- 
ing back. 


Micau: I’m sorry, sir, but that’s the 
kind of information I don’t get from 
my guests. 

Herop’s Man (Walking toward inn 
door): Very well, I will get this in- 
formation myself. (Enters inn) 

Esturr: Oh, Micah, I’m so frightened. 

Micau (Coming to bench): There’s no 
need to be frightened. (Sits) He 
will ask the guests only one question. 

Estuer: But some of the rooms over- 
look the highway. The people there 
may have seen Ann leading the 
donkey into the stable. 

Micau: There will probably be no oc- 
casion for their telling Herod’s man 
even if they did see her. 

Estuer: And what if Abner should 
find the donkey and bring him back 
here? That man would say that we 
had deceived him, and _ heaven 
knows what he might suspect. 

Micau: Don’t let us face that trouble 
until we have to. Abner may never 
find the donkey. 

ANN (Entering from inn with a pitcher 
of milk in her hands): Who is that 
strange man walking about the inn 
asking questions? 

Micau: He is one of Herod’s men. Did 
he question you? 

Ann: He stopped me and asked who I 
was, and when I told him that I was 
the daughter of the innkeeper, he 
told me to go on about my business. 
(Walks toward stable) 

{sTHER: Where are you going now? 

Ann: I’m going to take those people 
some milk. They must be hungry. 
(Enters stable) 

Estuer (Pointing to stable): Oh, Micah, 
we should not let her go in there at 
this time. 





Micau: Why not? She’s just as safe 
there as she would be anywhere else. 

Estuer: But when that man comes out 
of the inn he may go to the stable. 
He will find her there, and suppose 
he should question her. She’s hardly 
more than a child: she has never 
learned to dissemble. He would have 
little trouble in getting the truth 
about the donkey from her. 

Micau: I think you are right. (Rising) 
I will go to get her. 

Herop’s Man (Entering from inn): 
There is no prospective mother at 
your inn tonight — unless you’re 
hiding somebody. 

Micau: I am hiding nobody. 


ABNER (Entering through portal. To 


Herop’s Man): I’m sorry to keep 
you waiting. I — I didn’t mean — 
Herop’s Man (Angrily): Don’t stand 

there gibbering like an idiot! (Ap- 


proaching ABNER) Where’s the don- 
key? In your pocket, I suppose? 

ABNER (Frightened): No. I couldn’t 
find him. I asked the shepherds. 
They — they hadn’t seen him. 

Herop’s Man: Do you know why? 
There was no donkey to see. You 
are the only donkey that’s been here 
tonight. 

ABNER: Maybe he’s back in the stable. 
(Turns toward stable) I'll have a 
look. 

Herop’s Man (Clamping his hand on 
ABNER’S shoulder): Stay where you 
are! None of your trickery. You’re 
under arrest. 

ABNER (Stunned): Under arrest? For 
what? 

Herop’s Man: For giving the authori- 
ties misinformation. 

ABNER: It’s all true, I tell you — every 
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word I said. Perhaps Ann, this 
man’s daughter, brought the donkey 
back to the stable while you were in- 
side the inn. She’s in the stable now. 
I saw her as I passed. 

HeErop’s Man: I know she is. She told 
me where she was going. She was 
taking that couple a pitcher of milk. 

ABNER: If you would only ask her 
about the donkey! I know that she 
could tell you where it is. 

Herop’s Man: Enough! I have done 
all the questioning I’m going to do 
tonight. You have already caused 
too much trouble. I’ll lock you up 
for a couple of months. You’ve 
made me a laughingstock. Well, it’s 
my turn to laugh now. (7o EsTHEeR 
and Mican) You are not to leave 
these premises. (He leads ABNER 
through portal.) 

Estuer: I feel sorry for the poor 
wretch. I never liked or trusted him, 
but I can’t help feeling sorry for 
someone locked up in prison. 

Micau: I haven’t any sympathy for 
him. He has what he deserves. (He 
sees JACOB entering through portal.) 
Ah, Jacob! There has been enough 
trouble here tonight. And now you 
appear! 

EstHEr (Quietly): You are welcome 
here, Jacob. 

Jacos (Jo Estuer): Thank you. (To 
Mican) I have come to tell you they 
are on their way. They will be here 
in a few minutes. 

Micau (Bewildered): Who are on their 
way? The inn is full. There is no 
room. 

Jacos: They want no room at the inn, 
sir. I believe they will be interested 
only in your stable. 





Estuer (Alarmed): Only in the stable? 
You don’t mean Herod’s men? (7'0 
Mican) They are coming for the 
donkey! 

Jacos: No, they are not looking for the 
donkey. They seek a little child. 

Micau: A child? Whose child? 

Jacos: The Son of God. 

Micau: You really - 
story? 

Jacos: With all my heart and soul. 

Estuer: But we shall all be in danger. 
Herod will learn of this. We shall 
suffer. 

Jacosp (Larnestly): There are some 
things worth suffering for — even 
dying for. 

Mican: Who are these people you 
speak of? 

Jacos: I don’t really know, sir. From 
what I could see from the hillside, I 
would say they are men of import- 
ance. They are riding camels and 
they are attended by many servants. 
The shepherds rushed down from the 
hills to join them. 

Esruer: But how did they learn of the 
inn? Who brought them here? 

Jacos (Pointing upward): They fol- 
lowed a star. 

First Wisk Man (Entering from inn, 
carrying a small casket): The time is 
at hand. (Walks to portal. The two 
other Wise MeN enter, carrying 
caskets. The three stand together con- 
ferring for a few moments and then 
walk into the yard, followed by a num- 
ber of shepherds.) 

ANN (Entering from stable): A child 
has been born — a dear little boy. 
First Wise Man: It is the Christ 
Child. (Raising his hand for silence) 

I have something to say of the ut- 


believe that 


most importance to all mankind. My 
companions tell me a rumor is 
spreading through Bethlehem that 
Herod plans to kill all new-born 
babes. The Child and His family are 
not safe here. Is there a man among 
you who is willing to risk his life to 
save the life of this Child? 

Jacos (Stepping forward): lam. Take 
me. 

First Wise Man: You know what it 
means? You must go with Him and 
His parents into Egypt. It means 
hardship and danger and perhaps 
even death. 

Jacos (Quietly): I am ready. 

First Wise Man: It means leaving the 
girl you love. 

ANN (Stepping forward): He won’t be 
leaving me. I am going with him. 
First Wise Man: God bless you both. 

(Leads Jacos and ANN to a position 
near the front of the stable) You shall 
be the first to greet the King. 
(Jacos throws his arm about ANN’s 
shoulder and they kneel. The rest 

kneel slightly to the rear of them.) 

Micau (Holding back): I’m not worthy 
even to look upon Him. I would 
have turned Him away from my inn. 

First Wisk Man: Receive Him now 
into your heart. He will be happy to 
find a haven there. (Leads Mican 
to where the others are kneeling, and 
he and Micau kneel together. A part 
of the stable wall is drawn aside, re- 
vealing the tableau of the manger. 
There is a Christmas song. As the 
curtain falls, all are in an attitude of 
adoration. ) 


THE END 
(Production Notes on page 66) 





Christmas Recaptured 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FatuEer, Henry Stevens 
MorueEr, Fthel Stevens 
Dave STEVENS 
JEAN STEVENS 
BoBBIE STEVENS 
Aunt MATHILDA 
CHARLIE COLE 
LuctuuE, Charlie’s cousin 

Time: Christmas afternoon. 

SertinG: The living room of the Stevens’ 
home. 

At Rise: Dave STEVENS, about seven- 
teen years old, is sitting on sofa with 
the wastebasket between his feet. He is 
picking up pieces of Christmas wrap- 
ping paper, examining them one at 
a time, and stuffing them into the 
wastebasket. JEAN STEVENS, about 
sixteen, is sprawled in chair with her 
legs out in front of her. 

JEAN (Stretching and yawning): Oh, 
dear. Christmas comes but once a 
year and maybe it’s a good thing. 

Dave: Yes. What do you suppose 
happened to all our Christmas 
spirit? 

Jean: I don’t know. This morning 
everything was ‘Merry Christmas, 
Merry Christmas” — (She sighs) 
and now it’s just Christmas after- 
noon. 

Dave: It’s like these Christmas wrap- 
pings. They all looked so pretty 
under the tree this morning — and 
now they’re just a lot of wastepaper. 
(He picks up another piece of paper.) 


JEAN: Why do you keep digging 
through all that stuff? 

Dave: I’m looking for Mom’s Christ- 
mas present. That was the worst 
part of all for me, losing that brooch 
I bought her. 

JEAN: You certainly don’t expect to 
find it in the wastebasket, do you? 

Dave: I just thought it might have 
been mixed up with some of the 
wrappings. Jean, I feel terrible. I 
saved up my allowance and bought 
extra-special things for the family 
this year — like that tie I gave 
Dad — and then I lost Mom’s 
present. 

JEAN: When did you have it last, 
Dave? 

Dave: Last night. I was just going to 
wrap it, when Dad said let’s go 
down and set up Bobbie’s electric 
train. I shoved the brooch into my 
shirt pocket. 

JEAN: Then it’s probably in the base- 
ment somewhere. 

Dave: That’s what I thought, but I’ve 
looked all over. It’s not in here, 
either. (He stuffs last few scraps of 
paper into basket and bangs it on 
floor to pack it down. As the basket 
hits the floor, there is a sound of 
needles falling from the tree. This 
sound can be made off-stage by throw- 
ing a handful of gravel onto a sheet of 
heavy wrapping paper. At the sound 
JEAN and Dave jump a little and look 
toward tree.) 





JEAN (Disgustedly): The needles are 
falling already. Even the tree seems 
to know Christmas is over. 

Dave: Yeah. (He reaches down and 
picks up a last stray tag from the 
floor and holds it up, reading itt.) 
Merry Christmas! Ha. Ha. (JEAN 
rises, goes to tree and looks at stack 
of handkerchief boxes, shaking her 
head, as FATHER enters left.) 

Fatuer: Children, your mother is in 
the kitchen surrounded by dirty 
dishes. I’ve been helping her but 
now it’s your turn. 

Dave (Rising with wastebasket): O.K., 
Dad. I’ll help her just as soon as 
I get rid of this stuff. (He goes off 
left carrying wastebasket. FATHER 
sinks into easy chair.) 

JEAN (Walking her fingers up the stack 
of bores as though counting them): 
To think that all that’s left of our 


beautiful Christmas dinner are dirty 
greasy dishes. I don’t see why Mom 
didn’t let some of the company 
help before they left. 

Fatuer: You know your mother. She 


never does. What are you doing? 
Counting your blessings? 

Jean: No, my handkerchiefs. 

FatnHer: Hmm, sort of a blow-by- 
blow inventory. 

JEAN: Don’t be funny, Dad. 
fourteen handkerchiefs! 

Fatuer: A handkerchief is a useful 
present, and if I’m not mistaken, 
you received a great many other 
lovely things. 

Jean: I don’t 


I got 


mind all the cousins 
giving me handkerchiefs — (Holding 
up one box) but this one. I should 
think Charlie could have done better. 
Fatuer: Charlie who? 


JEAN: You know very well — Charlie 
Cole. He’s been dating me for weeks 
— you’d think I was the big moment 
in his life. Then to give me this! 
When I think of the tie-clip I 
bought him — 


FatTHER: Now, now, Jean. You know 
what your mother says. It isn’t 
the gift, it’s the thought behind it. 

JEAN: That’s all very well, but you 
wouldn’t give Mother a handker- 
chief, would you? 

FaTHerR: Jean, I’m never quite sure 
what to give your mother. 


JEAN: I saw you writing her a check 
this morning. Of course that’s not 
very exciting, but at least she can 
buy what she wants. (She slams 
box down onto table.) But a hand- 
kerchief from my boy friend — 

FatuHer (Trying to be funny): If you’re 
so upset, perhaps you can use it to 
cry in, 

JEAN (Starting left): Oh, Dad, you’re 
no help. I might as well do dishes. 
(She exits. FATHER shakes his head.) 

FATHER (Sighing): Merry Christmas. 
(He notices the three long boxes on 
the table next to him and picks one 
up and opens it. He takes out a 
loud tie, holds it at arm’s length, 
scowls and puts it back in box. He 
opens another box, takes out another 
loud tie, rises and goes left, holding 
tie in front of him as he looks into 
the mirror. He scowls and shakes 
his head, returns to chair, puts tie 
back in box and opens the third box. 
He barely gets the lid off when he 
shudders and clamps it back on again. 
Bossik, about eight years old, enters 
left looking dejected.) 





Bossie: Dad, why do you suppose 
my electric train doesn’t work? 

Fatuer: Bobbie, I’ve told you, I don’t 
know. 

BossiE: You said you’d come down 
to the basement and look at it 
after the company left. 

FaTHER (Sinking into chair again): 
Son, it is late Christmas afternoon, 
and I am very tired. 

Bossie: What good is a Christmas 
present if it doesn’t work? 

Faturer: No good, son. It’s some- 
thing like a Christmas tie that one 
cannot wear. 

BossiE: How about Dave? 
he could help me fix it. 
Fatuer: Your brother is helping your 
mother with the dishes, and I 

wouldn’t disturb him. 

Bossier: All year long I’ve been look- 
ing forward to Christmas and think- 


Maybe 


ing maybe I’d get an electric train. 


Fatuer: I know, Bobbie. We all 
look forward to Christmas. 

Bossie: But now, I can’t even play 
with it. (Morner enters left.) 

Mortuer: Henry — 

Fatuer (Trying to be cheerful): Well, 
Ethel, how are the dishes coming? 

Moruer: There are all the greasy 
pans yet, but the children have taken 
over. I just thought, Henry — 
(Taking lid off flat box on table and 
picking up a pretty, lacy blouse.) Do 
you suppose Margaret Burke could 
have sent me this blouse? 

FatuHer: Ethel, are you still worrying 
about that blouse? 

Moruer: Of course. I’m just sick 
about it. It’s so beautiful and ex- 
actly what I needed — but miles 
too big! 


FaTHER: Why can’t you take it back? 

Moruer: Because I don’t know where 
it came from! After this I’m not 
going to let the children take the 
outer wrappings off the parcel post 
packages when they put them under 
the tree. If people don’t have sense 
enough to enclose a card — 

FaTHER: Maybe it came from someone 
in town. Lots of stores deliver 
packages. You could try the dif- 
ferent ones. 

Moruer: Henry, I’m sure it must be 
from someone out of town. Only 
someone who hadn’t seen me in 
ages would have thought I’d grown 
this fat. (Holding out blouse) 
Imagine anyone sending me a size 
forty! 

FATHER: What size do you wear? 

Moruer: What size? Why — uh — 
thirty-eight. 

FATHER: Oh. 

Bossie: Dad, isn’t there anything you 
can do about my electric train? 

FatuEerR: No, Bobbie, not until to- 
morrow, when we can call the store. 

Moruer: Oh, dear. It still won’t 
work, Bobbie? 

Bossie: No, Mom. 

FATHER: Bobbie, if you want to play 
with the train now, you'll just have 
to push it around the track. 

Bossie: Push it? That’s no fun. 

FaTHER: Use your imagination. Pre- 
tend you’re the engineer or some- 
thing. 

BossiE (Slowly): Oh — all right. (He 
exits. ) 

Moruer: Henry, I must say it’s very 
funny about Bobbie’s train. How 
did you break it? 





Fatuer: I didn’t break it. When Dave 
and I set it up last night it ran per- 
fectly. You saw it. You came down 
to the basement and watched. 

Moruenr: Yes, and I must say it looked 
rather silly to see the two of you 
sitting on the floor hypnotized by a 
toy train. 

Fatuer: Now, Ethel, I never had an 
electric train when I was a boy. 

Moruer: I never had a mama doll, 
and I don’t want one now. It’s cer- 
tainly too bad you had to wear the 
train out before the child had a 
chance to use it. 

FaTHER: Ethel, I don’t know what the 
trouble is but that train is not worn 
out. There must be some mechanical 
defect. He can return it in the morn- 
ing. 

Moruer (Dropping blouse back into 
box without putting cover on): That’s 
more than I can do with this blouse. 
(She sits in chair left.) 

Fatuer: And more than I can do with 
these ties. 

Moruer: What’s the 
your ties, Henry? 


matter with 


FaTHER (Holding box up and showing 


tie): Take this one for instance. I 
can’t very well return it because 
it’s from Cousin Ezra in Nebraska 
— he’d be insulted. And I can’t 
wear it either. (Disgustedly) Fishes! 
Mortuer: Now, Henry, it’s natural 
Cousin Ezra should pick a tie with 
fishes. He’s quite a sportsman. 
FaTHeR: Perhaps so, but there is a 
time and a place for fishes and I 
won’t wear them around my neck. 
(Holding up another box and showing 
very loud tie) Look at this one from 
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Dave — it’s even worse. I suppose 
the boy meant well — 

Moruer: Meant well? Why, Henry, 
it’s hand-painted, and Dave was so 
proud of it. They’re all the rage. 
Don’t you dare say a word about 
that tie. You'll hurt his feelings. 

FatHEer: Oh, I won’t, but how can I 
wear such a thing? (Picking up 
another box and showing tie) Then 
this one — 

Morner: Henry, that’s the one I gave 
you! 

FaTHER: Oh — why, yes, so it is. 
Well — uh — this one is very nice, 
but — 

Moruer: Henry, you’re just saying 
that. You don’t like it. You don’t 
like it at all. 

FatHER: Very well, then, I don’t. 
How many times have I tried to tell 
this family that I like conservative 
ties? 

Moruer: How many times have I 
tried to make you see that you’re 
just an old fogey about ties? 

FATHER (Rising): Old fogey? 

Mortuer: Yes, I’ve tried and tried to 
get you to wear something more 
colorful — 

Fatuer: So you choose Christmas to 
force it upon me! 

Moruer: Henry. (She bursts into 
tears.) That isn’t a nice way to talk 
about my Christmas present. 

FatHerR (Going to her and patting her 
shoulder): I’m sorry, dear. 

Moruer: Henry, we’re quarreling. 

FatHer: Now — now, don’t cry. 

Morner: I just can’t understand 
what’s happened. I felt so wonderful 
last night when we were getting 
ready — trimming the tree, and 





making snow out of soapflakes — 
and then this morning in church 
when we were singing the carols I 
was so happy, and now all of a sud- 
den, I’m as cross as can be. 

FaTtHEr: My dear, it’s been a big day. 
You’re just tired. 

Moruer: No, it’s more than that. I 
haven’t an ounce of Christmas spirit 
left in me. It’s all gone. 

Fatuer: Mine, too. It’s funny, isn’t 
it? People are always saying how 
wonderful it would be if we could 
keep the Christmas spirit all the 
year round. 

Mornuer: Yes, and it can’t even last 
through Christmas Day. We talk 
about the spirit of giving, Henry, 
but what does it really mean? 
Even the presents — everyone’s 
disappointed for some reason or 
other. 

FatueEr: I know. They were all chosen 
so carefully and wrapped so beauti- 
fully — 

Moruer: Now you don’t like your 
ties. 

Fatuer: Oh, Ethel — 

Moruer: You don’t . . . and my blouse 
doesn’t fit... 

FatTuer: Jean got only a handkerchief 
from her best beau and Dave’s up- 
set because your present is lost . . . 

Moruer: Bobbie’s train won’t work. 

Fatuer: Think of the present Aunt 
Mathilda sent. (He laughs.) We 
don’t even know what that is. 

Morner: Henry, don’t laugh about it. 
It isn’t funny. It’s serious — I feel 
terrible. (DAVE enters left, carrying 
empty wastebasket.) 

Dave: What do you suppose happened 
now, Mom? 


Moruer: What? 

Dave: There’s no more hot water, 
and we still have the big greasy 
roaster to do. 

Moruer: Oh, dear. You’ll just have 
to let it soak. Tell Jean to fill it 
with water and leave it in the sink. 

Dave: O.K. Here’s the wastebasket. 
I burned the rubbish. (He drops 
wastebasket upstage near tree and as 
he does so there is the sound of needles 
falling again.) 

Moruer: What was that? 

Dave: Needles, Mom. The Christmas 
tree is molting. (He goes off left.) 

Moruer: Molting indeed! Henry, are 
the needles falling from that tree 
already? 

Fatuer: It sounds very much like it. 

Morner: You said it was the kind 
that wouldn’t shed. 

Fatuer: I thought it was. 

Moruer: I told you to ask for a bal- 
sam. 

FatueEr: I did ask for a balsam. The 
man said they were all balsams. 
Moruer: He cheated you. This must 
be a spruce or a pine or a cedar or 

something. 

Fatuer: I wouldn’t know. I’m not a 
horticulturist. 

Moruer: You’d think you could pick 
a Christmas tree that would last 
through Christmas Day. It just 
shows — even about Christmas 
trees, people are greedy. There’s 
no real Christmas spirit anywhere. 
That man saw you coming, Henry. 

Fatuer: Very well, Ethel. Next year 
you shall buy the Christmas tree 
while I stuff the turkey. 





Moruer: Humph. (The phone rings 
off left. Mornuer rises and starts 
left.) Oh dear, there’s the phone. 
Probably someone calling to wish us 
a Merry Christmas, and I don’t 
think I can stand it. 

FatuEr (Sighing): Just tell them 
they’re too late. (JEAN enters left, 
sniffling.) 

Moruer: Wasn’t that the phone, dear? 

JEAN: Yes, Dave’s getting it. 

Fatuer: What’s the matter with you? 

JeAN: Everything. Mom, do you 
know what Dave’s done now? He’s 
invited Charlie Cole over here. 

FatuHEer: What? 

Jean: Yes, for supper. Charlie Cole 
and his cousin, Lucille. 

Moruenr: Is that the girl who is stay- 
ing with them for the holidays? 


JeAN: Sure, and Dave’s been talking 


about how cute she is. 

Fatuer: Ethel, I can’t stand it. We’ve 
had enough company for one day. 

Moruer: You've always told the chil- 
dren they could invite their friends 
over, and Jean, I don’t see why you 
should be so upset. 

JEAN (Almost crying): Because I'll 
have to be nice to Charlie, and I 
feel so embarrassed I'll have to 
pretend that I like his handkerchief. 
(DAVE enters left.) 

Dave: Well, folks, now we have real 
troubles. 

Moruer: What is it, Dave? Who was 
on the phone? 

Dave: Aunt Mathilda. 

Fatuer: Mathilda? 

Moruer (Starting left): My goodness, 
long distance? 
talk to me? 


Does she want to 


Dave: It wasn’t long distance. She’s 
here — at the station. She got a 
sudden idea to visit us and took the 
train early this morning.  She’s 
getting a cab and coming right over. 

Moruer: Oh, dear — oh, dear me! 

FatueEr: I think I’m getting ill. Ethel, 
you'll have to entertain her. 

Moruer: No, Henry, we can’t be like 
that. Mathilda is all alone, and she’s 
always said she’d like to come and 
enjoy a homey Christmas. We'll 
have to make things nice for her. 

Jean: How can we? Our Christmas 
spirit is all gone. 

Moruer: Then we must try and get 
it back somehow. 
help. 

Dave: But, Mom, I’ll have company 
of my own to entertain. Charlie and 
Lucille are coming. 

Jean: You'd better call them right up 
and tell them what’s happened. 
Tell them to stay home. 

Dave: I will not. 

FaTuer: Son, how did you ever happen 
to invite them in the first place? 
Dave: I just saw them at church, and 
Charlie asked what I was doing this 
afternoon, and I said nothing — 
why not come over for a snack of 

turkey? 

Jean: All you wanted was for him to 
bring Lucille along. 

Dave: She’s staying with them. 

Moruer: Now, children, stop your 
squabbling at once. What are we 
going to do for Aunt Mathilda? We 
mustn’t let her know how we feel. 
She always writes how she pictures 


You children can 


us all so happy and merry at Christ- 
mas time. Maybe we should all 
practice saying Merry Christmas 





again. 
Henry. 

FatuEr: No, Ethel, it can’t be done. 
You can’t warm over Christmas 
spirit like left-over turkey. 

JEAN (Sinking onto sofa): I feel about 
as Christmasy as the Fourth of July. 

Moruer (Looking around): We look 
Christmasy enough, if only the tree 
will hold together. We can show her 
our presents and — 

Dave: Say, where’s the present she 
sent us? We don’t even know what 
it is. 

Mortuer: Oh, my, I’d forgotten that. 
Get it out quickly, Dave. It’s under 
the tree. We must find out what it 
is before Aunt Mathilda gets here. 

*ATHER: How can we, Ethel? We all 


(Weakly) Merry Christmas, 


tried to guess this morning. (DAVE 
goes to tree and fishes gadget from un- 
der it. It is a cube-shaped box about 


six inches wide and high with a small 
crank sticking out of one side. This 
can be made from a cardboard carton 
painted any bright color. Dave places 
gadget on small table near easy chair.) 

Dave: Here it is. (He peers into gadget 
and turns the crank.) I said maybe a 
coffee grinder, but no one ever 
grinds coffee any more. You’ve got 
me. (BoBBIE enters left.) 

Bopsie: Listen, Dave, can’t you fix 

’ my train? 

Dave: Don’t bother me now. 

Moruer: Bobbie, Aunt Mathilda is 
coming and we have to find out 
what her present is. 

Bossre: That’s easy. I said this morn- 
ing it’s an egg beater. 

Moruer: No, I don’t think so, Bobbie. 

Bossier: Well, it’s as good a guess as 
anybody’s. (He goes off left.) 


Moruer: Henry, what in the world 
are you doing? 

FaTHER (Pouring some tobacco from 
large jar into bor): I think I’ve 
solved it, Ethel. Aunt Mathilda 
knows I like to mix my tobaccos. 
(He tries to turn crank but it sticks.) 

Dave: A good idea, Dad, but it doesn’t 
seem to work. 

Fatuer: No, it just jams up inside. 
(He dumps tobacco from box back into 
jar.) I give up. 

Moruer: Maybe it’s just meant to be 
ornamental 

JEAN (Rising and coming to look at 
gadget): No, Mom, there’s nothing 
ornamental about it. Why the 
crank and all those funny wheels 
inside? 

Moruer: Oh dear, I don’t know. 
What’ll we say? What’ll we do? 
FATHER: Nothing. We'll just have to 
leave it here on the table in a promi- 
nent place, thank her for it and then 
say nothing about it. Nothing! 

(The doorbell rings off right.) 

Moruer: Here she is. (BOBBIE runs in 
left with an egg in each hand.) 

BossiE: Mom, | know egg 
beater. I’ll show you. (fe runs up- 
stage from table, and is about to smash 
eggs together over the gadget.) 


it’s an 


Moruer: Bobbie, for goodness sakes, 
don’t break eggs in there. 
(FATHER reaches over and grabs both 
of Boppir’s wrists.) Take them 
back to the kitchen quickly. Now 
all try to look happy. I'll go to the 
door. 
BosBIE goes out left with eggs.) 


those 


(Moruer goes out right and 


FaTHER (Sinking back into easy chair): 
Happy! 





JEAN (Going to sofa): Merry, Merry 
Christmas! 

Dave: Is this going to be an ordeal! 

FATHER: Son, when your company 
comes, take them into the dining 
room. We'll have enough with Aunt 
Mathilda. 

Dave: I’ll be glad to, Dad. 

JEAN: Well, I won’t. I don’t want to 
have anything to do with Charlie 
Cole. 

Fatuer: Children, stop quarreling. 
We have to help your mother. 
(Moruer enters right with AUNT 
MatTui.pA, a little old-fashioned look- 

MorTHER AUNT 

Maruiipa’s small bag which she sets 

down near door. VatTHer and JEAN 

JEAN stands near DAVE.) 

Martuitpa (Beaming): Merry, Merry 
Christmas all! Oh, Henry, I hope 
you don’t mind my coming in on 
you unexpectedly like this. 

Fatuer (Kissing her cheek): No, of 
course not, Aunt Mathilda. It’s de- 
lightful — delightful. 

Martuii_pa: Here you are looking just 
as homey and happy as can be. 
Family Christmases are wonderful. 
(Going to JEAN and Dave) Jean and 
Dave 


ing lady. carries 


rise. 


how you've grown! 
Jean and Dave: Merry Christmas, 
Aunt Mathilda. 

Maruitpa: Where’s the little fellow? 
Morner: Bobbie? Oh, he’s down play- 
ing with his electric train, I guess. 
Maruitpa: A boy and his train. That’s 


part of Christmas, isn’t it? I may 


spend most of my Christmases alone, 
but I know how it is with a family. 
There’s nothing like a real family 
Christmas, and this year I just made 
up my mind I'd have a share in it. 
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Moruer: Let me take your things, 
Aunt Mathilda. 

Matuitpa (As Moruer takes her coat 
and hat and places them upstage over 
chair): Thank you, Ethel. 

FATHER (Offering easy chair): Do sit 
down, Aunt Mathilda. 

Maruitpa: Not just yet, Henry. I 
want to look around, and take in 
everything. My, what a beautiful 
tree. (She starts toward tt.) 

Dave (Taking her arm): I wouldn’t get 
too close, Aunt Mathilda. 

Marauitpa: Why not? 

Dave: It’s just that 
better at a distance. 

JEAN (Trying to help out): The effect, 
Aunt Mathilda. You get the effect 
of the lights better. 

Maruttpa: A Christmas tree looks 
good to me at any distance. (Looking 
about) My, it’s homes like this hav- 
ing Christmas that means so much. 
It’s so good to be here — in a home 
like yours one finds the real Christ- 
mas spirit. Isn’t that right, Henry? 

FatTHEeR: Oh, yes. Yes, indeed, Aunt 
Mathilda. 

Maruiipa: My, so many presents. I 
can just picture you all sitting about 
this morning opening them — such a 
happy family. (Spotting the gadget) 
There’s the gadget I gave you. You 
did like it then? 

Fatuer: Of course. Thank you very 
much, Aunt Mathilda. 

Moruer: Thank you very much in- 
deed. 

Maruaiipa: Have you tried it out yet? 

Dave: Well, not exactly. 

JEAN: We’ve been so busy all day. 

MaruiLpa: Then let’s try it out now. 
(She sits down in easy chair, takes 


well — it looks 





gadget in her lap and smiles at all of 
them.) 

FaTHER: Yes, let’s. 
around AuNT 
blank.) 

Maruiupa (Taking deck of cards from 
purse): I forgot to put in part of the 
present and had to bring them in my 
purse. A nice new canasta deck. 
(She slips the deck into the box and 
turns the crank.) See, it’s so easy 
and it shuffles them beautifully. 

Dave: An automatic card shuffler! 

Moruer (Looking into box): Well, so 
it is. I mean, isn’t that ingenious? 

Martui.pa: I thought you’d like it. I 
knew you all enjoyed canasta. 
Maybe we can play some later on. 

FaTuer: Yes, of course. In fact, as 
soon as I saw your present I thought 
— by all means, yes. We'll play 
some canasta. 

MATHILDA (Putting gadget back on table 
and rising): Now do show me some 
of your other presents. I want to 
share in everything. What did you 
get, Henry? 

Faruer: Several things, mostly ties. 

Dave: Show her the one I gave you, 
Dad. 

FaTHEr (Picking up tie and exhibiting 
it): Here it is. Quite something, 
don’t you think? 

Maruitpa: Yes, indeed. 

Dave: Why don’t you let me try it on, 
Dad? Then you can really see what 
it looks like. 

Farner: Why, certainly, son, help 
yourself. (He hands tie to Dave.) 
Dave (He pulls off tie he is wearing): 
Thanks. (He steps in front of mirror 
and quickly ties tie, then turns.) 

How’s that? 


(They all stand 
Martuitpa looking 


FaTHER: Remarkable. 

Dave: Dad, you— you wouldn’t let 
me wear it this evening, would you? 

FatTHER: I don’t know why not, son. 
In fact, you’re growing up. Feel 
free to wear my ties whenever you 
want. Family ties, we’ll call them. 

Dave (Very pleased): Thanks a lot, 
Dad. I wanted to look well this 
evening. 

JEAN: Indian giver. He borrowed 
your new tie just to impress Lucille. 

Dave: I did not! 

FaTuHer: Jean and Dave have invited 
some of their friends here this eve- 
ning, Aunt Mathilda. 

JEAN: It has nothing to do with me. I 
didn’t invite them. 

Moruer: Sh-h! I hope you don’t mind 
more young people, Aunt Mathilda. 

Maruitpa: Mind? I should say not. 
(Walking toward left, looking at 
everything) Now, let me see the rest 
of the presents. (Picking up blouse 
from table left) Isn’t this a pretty 
blouse? Is it yours, Ethel? 

Moruenr: Yes, that’s mine. 


Martuiipa (Holding it up): Isn’t it too 
large for you? 


Mortuer: As a matter of fact it is. 

JEAN: It’s such a shame. Mother can’t 
return it. There was no card — she 
doesn’t know who sent it. 

MaruiLpa: That’s nonsense. You can 
find out somehow, Ethel. My good- 
ness, it is strange. (Looking inside 
collar) Size forty. No one in his 
right mind would send you a size 
forty. 

Moruer: That’s what I thought. 

Dave (With a big grin): Say, Mom, I 


have an idea. Do you suppose 





someone asked for a size fourteen 
and the clerk misunderstood? 

Moruer: No, dear, blouses don’t usu- 
ally come in size fourteen. Dresses 
do. 

Marsitpa: Any woman would know 
that. Ethel, this blouse must have 
come from a man. 

Dave: Ah-ha, so there’s a man in the 
case. A man who asked for a size 
fourteen. 

FatHer: That’s exactly what hap- 
pened! Ethel, the clerk did make a 
mistake. 

Moruer: How do you know, Henry? 

FATHER: I’m the man. I 
bought the blouse. 

Moruer: You? 

Fatuer: Yes, and then when you car- 
ried on so about who could think you 
were so fat, I was afraid to admit it. 
I wrote you a check instead. 

Moruer (Rushing to him): Henry, you 
old darling. 

FaTHer: You mean you aren’t angry? 


Because 


Moruer: Angry? To think that you 
really asked for a size fourteen. You 
thought I was that slender. How 
wonderful! (Bobsre rushes in left.) 

Bossie: Listen, Dad, my train — 

FaTHerR: Now, now, Aunt 
Mathilda’s here. Say Merry Christ- 
mas to Aunt Mathilda. 

Bossre: Hello, Aunt Mathilda. Merry 
Christmas. 

Maraitpa: Merry Christmas, boy. 
How you have grown! I hear you 
have an electric train. I suppose 
you’ve been running it all day. 


son. 


Fatuer: He hasn’t been exactly run- 
ning it, Aunt Mathilda. 


Maruiipa: Why not? 


Bossik: I have, Dad. That’s what I 
came up to tell you. It’s all fixed. 

FATHER: Fixed? 

Moruer: That’s wonderful, Bobbie. 
What did you do? 

BossiE: Nothing much. I was push- 
ing the train around the tracks, 
when I saw a little spark between 
the rails — then I fished this thing 
out — (Holding up small object) and 
right away my train started running 
on its own power. 

FATHER: Well, well, a short circuit. 
What was causing it, Bobbie? 

Bosse: I don’t know. This thing. It’s 
a pin or something. 

FATHER (Reaching for it): 
brooch. 

Dave (Grabbing it): That’s mine. I 
mean, it’s Mom’s. It’s Mom’s 
brooch! 


A silver 


Bossre: [sn’t it wonderful my train 
will run? 

Dave (Going to Moruer): Mom, it’s 
your Christmas present. (Handing 
brooch to her) Here — Merry Christ- 
mas, Mother. 

Moruer (Taking it): Why, Dave. 

Dave: It must have fallen out of my 
pocket and between those tracks. I 
never thought of looking there. Do I 
feel better! 

Morue_r: Dave, it’s just lovely. It will 
be beautiful on my new blouse. 
Thank you, dear. (She kisses him.) 

Maruripa (Watching and smiling): I 
arrived in time for one of the pres- 
ents, anyhow. (She goes to easy chair 
right and sits down.) I’m really get- 
ting in on some of your Christmas. 
Families are wonderful. Christmas 
is wonderful! 





MoruHer (Smiling, too): It is, isn’t it? 
(She sits in chair left and Fatuer 
sits right, near AUNT MarTuitpa. The 
doorbell rings off right.) 

Dave: More Merry Christmas. That 
must be Charlie and Lucille. (He 
goes off right, happily. Bosste starts 
left.) 

BossiE: | think I'll play with my 
train some more. Am I having fun! 

JEAN (Starting left): V'll come down 
and watch, Bobbie. 

Bossie: O.K. (He goes off left.) 

Moruer (Stopping JEAN): Jean, you 
can’t do that. 

JEAN: Mom, I don’t want to see 
Charlie. 

MoruHer (Jn low voice): Now, Jean, 
please. Everything’s going so nicely. 

JEAN: But Mom — (DAVE enters with 
CHARLIE and LUCILLE.) 

CHARLIE and LuciuLE: Merry Christ- 
mas, everyone! 

Moruer and Faruer: Merry Christ- 
mas. (MOTHER rises.) 

Dave: I guess you know everyone but 
Aunt Mathilda. Aunt Mathilda, 
this is Lucille and Charlie. 

Maruripa: How do you do? (CHARLIE 
and Lucie nod and smile.) 

Morner: It’s nice both of you could 
come. 

CHARLIE: It’s certainly good to be 
here. (MOTHER sits down again and 
CHARLIE goes toward JEAN.) I’ve 
been so anxious to see you, Jean — 
and thank you for this tie-clip. (He 
pulls tie out exhibiting clip.) 

LucttLE (Looking at Dave and smil- 
ing): Somebody else got a new 
Christmas tie. 

Dave (Looking at his father): As a 
matter of fact — 
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FaTHER: That’s all right, son. 

CuaRLiE: I’ve been kind of worried 
about what I gave you, Jean. 

JEAN: Have you? 

CHARLIE: Yes. 
next Saturday? 

JEAN: What’s a handkerchief to do 
with next Saturday? 

CHARLIE: Nothing — except to ery in 
maybe. 

JEAN (Angrily): Oh, that’s what Dad 
said. 

CuarR.ieE: They say all the women cry. 
It’s so sad. 

JEAN: What’s sad? 

CuHARLIE: That new play you’ve been 
wanting to see. Didn’t you look 
underneath the handkerchief? 

JEAN (Runs to table upstage, opens 
handkerchief box, takes out handker- 
chief, and looks into bor): Oh my! 

Moruer: What is it, Jean? A surprise? 

JEAN: I’ll say: theater tickets! Oh, 
Charlie, how perfectly wonderful! 
(Holding up two tickets) Look, Mom, 
fourth row center seats for “Ro- 
mance and Roses.” 


Is it all right about 


Cuarule: I thought maybe we could 
have dinner first at the Tower 
House. 

JEAN: Dinner? Oh, Charlie, this is the 
most wonderful Christmas present 
I’ve ever had! 


Dave: Now everybody’s happy. What 
do you say we go into the other room 
and play some records? 

LuciLueE: Sounds grand. 


Dave: Is it all right, Mom? 

Moruer: Yes, dear. 

JEAN (Taking CuAr.iz’s hand): Come 
on, Charlie. (Dave, JEAN, CHARLIE 
and Lucie go happily off left.) 





Maruipa: My, my, it does me good 
just to see the young folks. They’re 
so full of high spirits. 

Faruer: Yes, they are, but I’d better 
warn you, Aunt Mathilda. When 
they start that record player going, 
you can expect almost anything. 
We don’t always agree with their 
choice. 

Moruer: Now, Henry, let them have 
their fun. If it gets too loud we'll 
ask them to turn it down. We can 
sit here and enjoy our Christmas. 

Farner: That suits me. (He settles 
back.) 

Maruiipa (Sighing happily): I’m so 
glad I came. Everything is so — 
well, just the way I imagined it 
would be. (Looking toward tree) And 
that beautiful tree. I can’t get over 
it. There’s nothing as beautiful as 
a balsam. 

Moruer: A balsam? 

FaTuHER: We’re not sure it is a balsam, 
Aunt Mathilda. 

Maruitpa: It must be. (Rising and 
going to tree) The needles aren’t 
dropping. 

Moruer: They’re not? 

Maruitpa: No, the tree is just as fresh 
and green as can be. (She touches a 
branch and sound of falling needles is 
heard again.) 

Fatuer: Then what’s all that noise? 

Matuitpa: It’s this artificial snow you 
have on the tree. 

Moruer (Rising and going to tree): So 
it is. My goodness! The children 
made it out of soapflakes. They 
must have mixed it too dry. 

Matuitpa (Touching branch): Look, 
every time you touch it, the snow 
falls. 


Moruer: Isn’t that pretty? Like a 
miniature snowstorm. And _ look 
under the tree. Without even plan- 
ning it we have a snow-covered 
Christmas scene. (Music starts off 
left, a familiar Christmas carol.) 

Fatuer: Ethel, listen — the music. 

Moruer: It’s the children. They’re 
not dancing. They’re playing Christ- 
mas carols. 

Marui.pa: Isn’t that sweet? I tell you, 
this house is just full of the Christ- 
mas spirit. 

Moruer: Yes, I don’t know what’s 
happened, but I’ve never felt so full 
of Christmas spirit in all my life. I 
wish I could keep it all the year. 

Maruitpa: You know, my dear, I 
think some things are too precious 
to hang onto every moment. Just 
the same, it’s at times like this that 
we glimpse the true meaning of 
Christmas, and that gives us strength 
to carry on all year. I’ll remember 
this Christmas as long as I live. 

Moruer (Going to Maruttpa): You 
won’t have to remember it that long, 
Aunt Mathilda. Just till next Christ- 
mas. You have no idea how much 
you’ve helped us to enjoy this one, 
and we want you every year. 

Maruiutpa (Beaming): Do you really 
mean that? 

FatTuER (Rising): Of course she does. 
We’ve had a Merry Christmas this 
year, and we’ll have another one 
next year. (Putting an arm around 
each of them) And in between, a 
Happy New Year for us all! (Music 
up. Curtain.) 

THE END 


Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
here from the December, 1951 issue. 
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(Production Notes on page 56) 





Middle Grades 





Nine Times Christmas 


based on ‘‘Which of the Nine?” 
by Maurus Jokai 
adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
JOHN THE COBBLER 


ALEX (18) 
Marta (17) 
FERENC (/6) 
JOHNNY (165) 
JOSEPH (14) 
MoniQueE (/3) 
Pau (12) | 
Maapa (1/1) 
Lisa (10) J 

Mr. Harp-HeEart, their upstairs neigh- 
bor 

TimE: Some years ago, Christmas Eve. 

SerrinG: The combination sitting room- 
dining room-workshop of JOHN THE 
CopBLeER and his family. 

At Rise: The nine CHILDREN of JOHN 
THE CoBBLER are busily preparing 
the poor room for Christmas. They 
dust the furniture, polish the mirror, 
fluff up the pillows on the big chair, 
ele. 

Maria (Proudly surveying the room): 
Wonderful! The room looks so much 
better already! 

JoHNNY: Why shouldn’t it? We've 
been scrubbing and polishing and 
dusting for over an hour. I’m tired! 

Pau: Yes, Maria. We’re all tired! 

Maria: Why, shame on you, Paul! 
For shame, Johnny! What right 
have you to grumble and complain? 


his children 
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And on Christmas Eve of all nights! 
Don’t you want the house to look 
bright and clean for Papa when he 
comes home? 

ALEX: Of course they do, Maria. But 
you have to admit — 

Marra: What must I admit? 

ALEX: Well, it zs a little bit disappoint- 
ing. To do all this cleaning for 
Christmas, I mean, and then not 
have anything to celebrate Christ- 
mas with! No tree — 

JosEePru: No candy. 

Maapa: No stockings. 

JosePpH: No candy. 

Lisa: No presents. 

Monique: No pudding. 

JosEePH: No candy. 

FerENC: No anything! For all the cele- 
brating we'll be doing, it might as 
well be the first day of school! 

Marta: That’s nonsense! We have 
each other . . . and we have father! 
That’s more than some people have. 
We ought to be grateful. 

ALEX: That’s true. Think of Mr. 
Hard-Heart upstairs. He has no- 
body at all! 

Monique: It must be terrible to be all 
alone on Christmas Eve. 

Marta: You see? In spite of the fact 
that Mr. Hard-Heart is the richest 
man in the whole city —in the 





whole world, perhaps — and can af- 
ford the biggest tree with the bright- 
est stars, the finest roast goose and 
the sweetest plum pudding — in 
spite of all those things, we’re much 
luckier than he is, although we don’t 
have four coppers among the nine of 
us. 

Ferenc: But Mr. Hard-Heart is such 
an old grouch! Nobody would want 
to spend Christmas with him! 

Marta: That’s why he’s alone! We 
have each other —and Mr. Hard- 
Heart has no one at all. 

Avex: I guess you’re right, Maria. 

Maria: Of course I’m right, Alex! 
Now let’s stop chattering and start 
working again. It’s getting late and 
Papa will be home We 
wouldn’t want him to find the room 
in this condition, would we? 

JoseruH: Poor Papa! His coat is so 
thin, and the night is getting so 
cold! 

JOHNNY: We shouldn’t have let him 
make the deliveries himself. We 
should have gone for him! 


soon. 


Marta: Papa would never let you do 
that. It’s part of a cobbler’s job to 
make sure that the shoes and boots 
he has made are a perfect fit before 
he accepts payment. And since one 
can hardly expect rich folk to come 
to the cobbler shop on Christmas 
Eve, Papa must go to them. 

Jounny: All the same, it doesn’t seem 
fair. He’s the best cobbler in the 
whole city! 

Maapa (At the window): Look! 
Papa, it’s Papa! 


It’s 


Lisa (Running to the window): He’s 


home! He’s home! 


Marta: Quick, everybody! Away with 
the brooms and dusters! Off with 
your caps and aprons! We don’t 
want Papa to find us working! 
(There ts a mad scramble as the 
CHILDREN put away the cleaning 
equipment and line up according to 
height in front of the door with broad 
smiles on their faces. MAnrta does not 
join the line but stands behind her 
father’s easy chair. The door opens 
and JOHN THE COBBLER enters.) 

Joun (Smiling happily): Hello, chil- 
dren! (The CHILDREN swarm round 
him.) 

CHILDREN (Ad lib): Papa! Hooray! 
Merry Christmas! We’re so glad 
you're home! Give me your coat. 
(Etc. ) 

JouN: Well, my lovely children, hello, 
hello! Are you all here? No, some- 
one seems to be missing. One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight... 
why, where’s Maria? Maria’s miss- 
ing! 

Maria (Coming from behind the chair, 
laughing): Here I am, Papa. I was 
hiding behind your chair! 

Joun: Ah yes, so you were. 
and accounted for, then. 
(Glances around approvingly, as he 
sits down in chair) How bright the 
room looks tonight. It seems to me 
that nine pairs of hands have been 
very busy while I’ve been out! 

Monique: Of course, Papa. It’s for the 
holiday. 

Joun: Ah, so you know it’s a holiday, 
do you? A very gay holiday! 

CHILDREN (Shouting happily): 
Papa! 

Joun: And do you know what holiday 
it is? 


All here 
Good! 


Yes, 





CHILDREN (Eruberantly): It’s Christ- 
mas! 

Joun (Laughing): That’s right! What 
smart children I have! Christmas it 
is indeed. Tonight we do not work; 
we rejoice. 

Lisa: What 
Papa? 

JoHN: It means to sing and to dance 
and to have a good time all day long. 

JOHNNY and JoserH: Hooray! Hooray! 

Joun: And now, I have a surprise for 
you! 

ALEX: A surprise, Papa? 

Pau: What kind of surprise? 
Joun: It’s a Christmas surprise. 
you think you can guess it? 

Lisa: Perhaps it is a pudding! 

Joun: Did you ever see one pudding 
big enough to feed as many healthy 
children as I have in my family? 

Maapa: Is it a shining star, then? 


does “rejoice” mean, 


Do 


Joun: Of what use would a star be, 
when we have no Christmas tree? 

FeRENC: Tell us, Papa, tell us! 

Joun: First you must all sit down. 
That’s it! Johnny, there by the fire. 
Lisa, up on Papa’s lap. (The Cut.- 
DREN all sit on the floor or the work- 


bench. Laisa sits on Joun’s lap.) 
There you go. Now then, all settled? 

Monique: Yes, Papa. 

ALEX: Tell us about the surprise. 

JouN: The surprise is a song. 

Marta: A song, Papa? 

Joun: Yes, yes, my children, a song. 
Not just an ordinary song: this is a 
very beautiful song. I have saved 
it all year to give to all my nine 
wonderful children as a Christmas 
present. 


Paut: Oh, sing it for us, Papa! 


CuILDREN (Ad lib): Yes, Papa. Sing 
it for us! Let us hear the song. 
Please! A Christmas song. (ic.) 

JoHn: Wait now. Hush! You cannot 
hear it if all of you are going to 
yammer and clammer and jammer 
like that. Hush, hush. 

Marta: Quiet, children. 

Joun: Let’s see if I can teach you the 
beautiful song I know. (The Cut- 
DREN sil very quietly and JOHN THE 
CoBBLER begins to sing in a rich, 
reverent voice.) 

Joun: “Hark, the Herald Angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King. 

Peace on Earth, and merey mild, 
God and sinners reconciled. 
Joyful all ye nations rise. 

Join the triumph of the skies! 
With angelic hosts proclaim, 
‘Christ is born in Bethlehem.’ 
Hark, the Herald Angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King.” 

Maria: How beautiful that was, Papa! 

PauL: Oh, teach it to us, Papa, please! 

Maapa: Yes, yes, I want to learn it, 
too! 

Joun: What did I tell you? Is it nota 
beautiful song? Now I will try to 
teach it to you. But remember, we 
must sing softly. It wouldn’t do to 
disturb our neighbor, Mr. Hard- 
Heart. 

ALEX (Indignantly) : Hard-Heart! That 
old skinflint! Why should we con- 
sider him? He never considers us! 

Joun: My son! Where is your Christ- 
mas spirit? 

Auex: Christmas spirit indeed! Where 
is his Christmas spirit? Always 
sulking, always complaining. 

Marta: None of us likes him, Alex, but 
you must forgive him for his cold- 





ness just this once —for all our 
sakes, as well as for the day’s. 

ALEx (Glumly): Very well. I'll forgive 
him — but I won’t like doing it. 

Monique: Now, Papa, teach us the 
song! 

CHILDREN: The song! The song! 

Joun: Yes, the Christmas song. Line 
up nicely; that’s it. (The CHILDREN 
line up according to height in front of 
the fireplace.) Maria, you there, and 
the younger children there and 
there. Now then. Silence! I'll be- 
gin, and when you think you know 
the rest, you join in with me. All 
ready? 

CHILDREN: All ready! 

Joun: Good. Let’s begin. (JoHNn be- 
gins singing the song, and one by one 
the CHILDREN join in, until the song 
ts being sung by all in harmony. Just 
as the song is finished, a loud pound- 


ing ts heard at the front door.) 


JouNnN (Bewildered): Who on earth 
could that be, come calling on us on 
Christmas Eve — especially at this 
late hour? 

Manta: Shall I open the door, Papa? 

Joun: Yes, child, do. It would be ill to 
keep someone waiting out in the 
cold, and unforgivable on this night 
of all nights. (Marta opens the door, 
revealing Mr. Harp-Heart.) 

Avex: It’s Mr. Hard-Heart, from up- 
stairs! 

Marta (A bit nervously): A merry 
Christmas to you, Mr. Hard-Heart. 

Harp-Heart(Uncomfortably): Humph! 
Yes! Well! 

FERENC: Please don’t stand outside 
in the cold, sir. Come in! 

Harp-Heart (Entering the room): All 
right, I’m in! 


Joun (Going over and extending his 
hand): Welcome to my shop on this 
happy night, neighbor. (Harp- 
Heart does not take the proffered 
hand.) What can I do for you? 

Harp-Hearr (Sternly): You are John 
the Cobbler, aren’t you? 

Joun: That I am, and at your service, 
Your Excellency. Do you wish to 
order a pair of patent leather boots? 

Harp-Heart: No, no. Not boots — 
nor shoes, either, for that matter. I 
came for something else. 

Maria: And what could that be? 

Harp-Hearr (Sternly): Do you have 
any idea, Cobbler John, of the time? 

JouNn (Meekly): Yes, sir. It’s Christ- 
mas-time! 

Harp-Heart: It is also nine o’clock at 
night! Do you have any idea how 
much noise your children can make 
at nine o’clock at night? 

Joun: Yes, sir. 

Harp-Heart: And when those nine 
children are singing, I hardly need 
tell you that the sound they make is 
enough to wake up all the statues in 
the park! 

Marta: Oh, sir! 
turb you? 

Harp-Hearr (Fuming): Did your 
singing disturb me? Did your sing- 
ing disturb me? 

ALEX: Indeed we are sorry, sir, if our 
singing has upset you. 

Joun: The next time we sing, Excel- 
lency, we shall try to sing more 
sweetly. 

Harp-Heart (Firmly): There will be 
no next time! There must be no 
more singing! 

Maria (Indignantly): Why should we 
not sing? We are poor people, sir, 


Did our singing dis- 





and poor people must sing if they 
are to enjoy themselves. 

Harp-Heart: Let me tell you some- 
thing, young lady. There is no 
point in trying to enjoy yourself. 
There is no point in trying to be 
happy. I am rich, and I am not 
happy. Am I? (Thundering) Am I? 

Maria (Meekly): I suppose not, Ex- 
cellency. 

Harp-Heart (Firmly): Nobody is 
happy in this world! So why should 
you try to be? 

Joun: Allow me to disagree with you, 
Excellency. Everyone can be happy. 
If you had someone you cared for, 
and that person cared for you, then 
you would be happy, too. That is 
all it takes! And that is why my 
family is always happy: because 
there are so many hearts here, each 
one busy loving somebody else, and 
being loved in return. 

Harp-Heart (Somewhat taken aback): 
And you say you are always happy, 
eh? 

Monique: We’re so happy that we 
sing all the time! 

Harp-Heart: You need hardly remind 
me of that, young lady! (Consider- 
ing the idea) You can be happy when 
you have somebody to care for, and 


when that somebody cares for you. 


An interesting idea. A very inter- 
esting proposition! (Jn a changed 
tone) I notice, Cobbler, that you 
have many children. If I am not 
mistaken, there are nine of them! 

Joun (Proudly): Yes, Excellency, there 
are nine of them. Alex, Maria, 
Ferenc — 

Harp-Heart (Interrupting): Never 
mind about their names! It is the 


size of your family that interests me. 

Joun: It is a good size for a family, 
Excellency. Quite a few mouths to 
feed. 

Harp-HEarrt: It seems like even more 
mouths when they sing! (Abrupily) 
But look here, Master Cobbler 
John, I’d like to do you a favor. 

Joun: That is indeed good of you, 
Your Excellency. What is it you 
wish to do? 

Harp-Heart: I want to take one of 
your children! 

Joun (Incredulous): What? 
think I understand you. 
Harp-Heartr (Gruffly): You under- 
stand me all right, Master Cobbler! 
I want to take one of your children. 
Give me one of them. I'll adopt 
him, educate him as my own son, 
travel all over Europe and the 
Americas with him, dress him in the 
finest clothes, feed him on the finest 
of foods, and make him into a real 
gentleman. Then one day he'll be 
in a position to help the rest of you! 

Joun: But why should Your Excel- 
lency make such an offer? 


I don’t 


Harp-Hearr: You just said the way to 
make yourself happy is to do some- 
thing for someone else. So I want to 
do something for your family! 

Avex: Just think, Papa! It would be 
the chance of a lifetime for one of us! 

JoHNnNy: I could go to school, Papa, 
instead of having to learn a trade. 

Maapa: I could live in a big house, 
and you could all come to visit me. 

Josepu: If I were to be the one, I'd 
send you all presents every week! 

Joun: A cobbler’s son — to become a 
gentleman! Oh, it would be a great 





stroke of good fortune for one of 
them. How can I refuse? 

Harp-Heart: Good! I’m glad to see 
that you’re a sensible man. 

Joun: But, Your Excellency, think of 
all the trouble and expense. What 
good will this do you? 

Harp-Heart (Blustering): Me? Heh- 
heh. Well, as a matter of fact... 
Maria: Perhaps, Papa, in spite of all 
Mr. Hard-Heart is 
Perhaps he envies us, that 


his money, 
lonely. 
we have each other! 

Harp-Hearr (Angrily): What differ- 
ence does it make why I make this 
offer? All that matters is that the 
offer is made. 

Joun: Which of the children will you 
take? 

Harp-Hearr: That doesn’t matter to 
me! Pick one of them yourself, but 
be quick about it. The sooner this is 
over with, the better I’ll like it. 

Joun: Very well, Your Excellency! 
Come, children, line up and let me 
look at you! (The CutLpreEN line up 
again, according to heights.) 

Joun: I'll begin at this end, if it’s all 
right with Your Excellency. 

Harp-Hearr (/mpatiently): Certainly, 
certainly. Whatever you like. 

Joun (Considering): The oldest boy, 
he’s Alex. No, I couldn’t let him go. 
He is a wonderful student, and just 
between the two of us, he is going to 

a priest. The next 

Maria’s a girl, and of course Your 

girl. 


become one? 


Excellency doesn’t want a 


Ferenc? 


He’s already quite a help 
to me in the trade. Almost as good 
No, I couldn't 


a cobbler as I am! 
get along without him! Johnny? 


(He pauses, thinking seriously.) 


Harp-Heart: Yes, yes? 

Joun (Shaking his head): No, he is 
named after myself. I couldn’t very 
well give him away. (A smile of re- 
lief breaks over JOHNNY’s face. Each 
of the CHILDREN smiles with relief as 
he is “‘rejected.”’) 

Joun: And Joseph here, he is the very 
image of his mother — it’s as if I see 
her every time I look at him. Oh, I 
couldn’t sacrifice him! The next is 
another girl — Monique — and of 
course wouldn’t suit. Little 
Paul, here, was his mother’s favorite. 
I cannot be unfaithful to my wife’s 
wishes by giving him to you. The 
last two are so small, they’d be too 
much trouble to Your Excellency. 
And that is the end of the line. No, 
no, I cannot decide. 

Harp-Heart: Well, then, let the chil- 
dren themselves decide. 

Joun (Happily): Yes! That is the best 
idea! Come, my children — you do 

Which one of you 
wants to go away to become a gentle- 
man and travel in style? Which of 
the nine shall it be? Who wants Mr. 
Hard-Heart to be his new Papa? 

Harp-Heartr (Advancing on the chil- 
dren, who retreat uncomfortably before 
him): Come now, speak up! Don’t 
be bashful! Who wants to be the 
lucky one? 

ALEx (T7imidly): I've been thinking, 
Papa. It would be better for me to 


she 


the choosing. 


learn a trade than to go to school. 
Then I could give you money for the 
smaller children. 

Maapa: I guess it wouldn’t be any fun 
living in a big house if I could only 
see the rest of you once in a while. 

Josepu: And what good would sending 





all of you presents do? You’d soon 
forget all about me if I were gone. 
I couldn’t bear that! 

Harv-Heart (Gruffly): What about 
you, little Paul? 

Pau: No, no, no! (He runs to JoHN 
and throws his arms around him in 
fear.) 

Joun (Laughing): It’s no use. You see, 
Excellency? It can’t be done! They 
just cling to their poor old Papa. 
Ask of me anything in the world, 
but I can’t give you a single one of 
my children so long as the good 
Lord has given them to me. 

Harp-Hearr: Well, I am sorry enough 
for that. But one thing you shall 
do for me. 

Joun: And what is that, Excellency? 

Harp-Hrart: You shall do no more 
singing this evening. 

Monique (Unhappily): No more sing- 
ing? 

Maapa: But it’s Christmas! 

Harp-Heartr: Wait! I have not fin- 
ished speaking. You will do no more 
singing tonight; but in exchange, I 
will give you one thousand florins! 
(He holds up a black moneybag.) 

Marta: One thousand florins! 

ALEX: Oh, Papa! 

Joun (Taken aback): Your Excellency! 

Harp-Hearrt: Is it a bargain? 

Joun: Yes, it is a bargain. A thousand 
florins! 

Harp-Heart (Giving him the money- 
bag): Just remember. No more sing- 

And now, good night! (He 
strides to the door and goes out.) 

Jounny (Dully):Good night, Mr. Hard- 
Heart. 

Maapa_ (Lastlessly): 
Christmas. 


ing! 


And a_ merry 
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Marta (Dully): One thousand florins. 

Joun (Amazed): But why such long 
faces, children? Think of what a 
merry Christmas we shall have with 
all this money! 

Monique: But it won’t be Christmas 
any more. Not if we can’t sing. 

Joun: Tomorrow will be another day. 
We will be able to sing tomorrow! 
What a happy day tomorrow will be. 
You'll see! 

Lisa (After a pause): Papa... 

JouNn: Yes, Lisa? 

Lisa: Teach us the song again, the 
pretty song. Teach it to us again, 
Papa. I have already forgotten how 
it goes. 

JouN (A bit crossly): No, Lisa. Enough 
of singing. Mr. Hard-Heart does 
not wish it. 

Ferenc (Glumly): To think that our 
upstairs neighbor should tell us how 
to celebrate the holiday! 

JosePH: If we can’t sing, Papa, what 
can we do instead? 

Marta (Resignedly): There is nothing 
else to do. We might as well all go 
to bed. Perhaps tomorrow will 
come more quickly if we are asleep. 

ALEX: Come, children. Maria and I 
will help you get ready. (ALEX and 
Marta take all the CHILDREN except 
FERENC into the next room.) 

Joun (Trying to be lively): Well, 
Ferenc, it’s too early for a big boy 
like you to go to bed, isn’t it? 

FERENC (Dully): Yes, Papa. 

JoHuN: Why don’t we work on this pair 
of boots, then? (Taking him to the 
cobbler’s bench.) If we work on them 
together, the time will go more 
quickly! 

FERENC: Very well, Papa. 





Joun: That’s the boy! Remember, 
busy hands make happy hearts. 
(They begin hammering on the boots. 
ALEx and Maria enter.) 

Manta: The little ones are ready for 
bed now. 

Joun (Looking up): Fine, fine. I shall 
go in and wish them sweet dreams in 
a few minutes. 

ALEx: What kind of sweet dreams can 
they have on such a Christmas Eve? 

Joun: Enough of this grumbling, chil- 
dren. It is not the end of the world, 
simply because we cannot sing a 
song for one night in our lives! 

Marta: Yes, Papa. (Marra and ALEX 
sit down quietly at the table. JOHN 
and FERENC go back to their work in 
silence. After a moment, JOHN un- 
consciously whistles the first bars of 
the carol, then begins to sing.) 

Joun: “Glory to the new-born King.” 

FERENC: Papa! 

Joun (Blankly, looking up): Yes? 

Arex: You're singing! 

JoHn (Surprised): What? I am? 
(Crossly) Well, what if I am? Why 
should we not sing? The devil take 
old Mr. Hard-Heart! 

Maria (Happily): Oh, Papa, do you 
really mean it? 

Joun: Of course I mean it! We do not 
need his money. We have gotten 
along very nicely until now without 
his thousand florins, and I dare say 
God will help us to continue to get 
along without his thousand florins! 

FERENC: Good for you, Papa! 

Joun: Alex, go upstairs and knock on 
Mr. Hard-Heart’s door. Tell him I 
want to see him at once. At once! 

ALEX (Springing to his feet): Yes, 
Papa. At once! (He dashes out the 


door, calling as he goes.) Mr. Hard- 
Heart! Mr. Hard-Heart! 

Joun: Ferenc, put away the cobbler 
tools. It’s Christmas Eve! We 
should not be working on such a 
night as this! 

FEeRENC (Obeying with speed): Yes, 
Papa! 

Joun: And you, Maria, get the other 
children up! Tell them to come in 
here at once! 

Maria (Happily): Yes, Papa! 
happy they will be! 

Joun: I won’t let that old grouch of a 
neighbor spoil my children’s holiday, 
I won’t! (Marta enters with the other 
CHILDREN, all of whom are in long 
white nightgowns and tasseled sleep- 
ing caps.) 

Joun: Ah, here you are, my angels! 

Pau: What is it, Papa? 

Lisa: Why are we getting up? 
morning so soon? 

Monique: What is happening? 


How 


Is it 


JOHN (Gleefully): Just a moment, chil- 
dren, and you'll see! (ALEx dashes in, 
a broad smile on his face.) 


Marta: Well, Alex? Is he coming? 


Atex: He didn’t want to, but I 
pounded on his door and shouted 
and made such a racket that he just 
had to come! 

Moniquk, Pau and Josernu (In uni- 
son): Who? (At this moment, Mr. 
Harp-HeartT appears in the door- 
way, wearing a long white nightgown, 
a tasseled nightcap and a bathrobe.) 

CHILDREN (Jn Mr. Hard- 
Heart! 

Harp-Heart (Fuming): Master Cob- 
bler, what is the meaning of this 
noise? 


unison): 





Joun (Timidly): Mr. Hard-Heart, I 
have decided . . . 

Harp-Heart (Eagerly): You’ve de- 
cided to give me one of the children 
after all! 

Joun: No! 

Harp-Heart: No? 

Joun: No! Good, kind Excellency, I 
am your most humble servant. 
Please, do me a favor. Take back 
your money. 

Harp-Heart: What? 

JoHn (Pushing the moneybag into his 
hands): Here it is. Take it. Let it 
not be mine, but let us sing when- 
ever we want. Please let us sing, be- 
cause to me and my children, that 
is worth more than a_ thousand 
florins. 

Harp-Heart (Angrily): Well, you are 
surely a fool, Master Cobbler. To a 
man in your position, nothing should 
be worth more than a thousand 
florins! 

JoHN: Excuse me, good Mr. Hard- 
Heart, if I do not share your opinion. 

Harp-Hrart: But why don’t you 
share it? See what it’s done for me? 
I am rich! And what has your fool- 
ishness done for you? You are poor 

and stupid as well. 

Joun: That may be true, Excellency, 
for, as you say, you are rich and I 
am poor. But princes have been 
poor, and rich kings have knelt be- 
fore them. 

Harp-Heart (Bewildered): What are 
you talking about? You are speak- 
ing in riddles, Cobbler! 

Maria: Excuse me, Mr. Hard-Heart. 
Do you know what night this is? 
Harp-Heart: Why, yes. It is De- 

cember twenty-fourth! 


AuEx: It is the night that a great star 
burst forth in the heavens with 
radiant glory! 

Harp-Heart: A star? 

Ferenc: A glorious star, that heralded 
the coming of the Prince of Peace. 
Harp-Heart (Thoughtfully): The 

Prince of Peace. 

Joun: Yes, it is He — the Prince of 
Peace — that I spoke of; the Prince 
who was so poor He was born in a 
stable and was wrapped in rags. 

JoHNNY: Yet kings — rich and wise, 
like yourself, Mr. Hard-Heart — 
came from miles away, bringing 
gifts, to kneel before Him and pay 
homage to Him. 

Harp-Heart: The Christmas story. I 
had forgotten it. It has been many 


years. 
JoHn: So you see, Mr. Hard-Heart, 
when my children and I sing our 


little song, it is not because we are 
fools wanting to make noise. It is 
because we are happy, and our hearts 
are filled with the wonderful memory 
of what happened two thousand 
years ago. Mr. Hard-Heart, would 
you — would you care to join us in 
our Christmas meal? I know it 
won’t be a fine feast, such as the 
ones to which you are accustomed, 
but... 

Harp-Heart (Dazed): Because .. . 
your hearts... are happy. Because 

. you remember. But what did 

you say? Would I care to join you 
at dinner? 

Joun: Yes, yes; at our Christmas meal. 
Would you? 

Harp-Heart: Master Cobbler, you 
are very kind to a lonely old man. I 
want you and your children to sing 





your Christmas song, over and over, sung a song in years. My throat is 
all night long. I, too, must learn to full of cobwebs. 

remember. Yes, yes. Sing your Marra: It doesn’t matter what’s in 
song. And keep the thousand florins your throat, Mr. Hard-Heart. What 
as a Christmas gift to your children, matters is what is in your heart. 
from me. : 

CHILDREN (Jn awe): Your Excellency! 

Harp-Heart: No, I will do better 
than that. I will make it two thou- 
sand florins. To help me remem- 
ber! Two thousand, for the number 
of years. 

Joun: Will you join my family and me 
tonight, Excellency? Say that you 
will! You must share our Christmas 
with us. And you must join in the 
singing of our song. Will you? 

Harp-Heart: I don’t know what to 
say. I haven’t — why, I haven't THE END 


JosEPH: Say you will come! 


Harp-Heart: Yes, I will come. Thank 
you, Cobbler John. Thank you, 
children! This is the happiest 
Christmas of my life! (The CutL- 
DREN start to sing their song in full, 
triumphant tones. On the words 
“Joyful all ye nations rise,” JOHN 
and Harp-Heartr join in, their 
hands clasped in friendship. All are 
smiling and gathered in a warm 
family grouping as the curtain falls.) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


NINE Times CuRISTMAS 


Characters: 7 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The nine children and John the 
Cobbler are dressed in clean but shabby 
clothes. At the beginning, several of the 
children wear aprons, and the girls wear 
caps. Later, all the younger children ap- 
pear in long white nightgowns and tasseled 
nightcaps. Hard-Heart appears at first in a 
suit and vest; later, in a long nightgown, 
cap, and bathrobe. 

Properties: Cleaning cloths, dusters, brooms, 
black moneybag, several pairs of high 
shoes, cobbler’s tools. 

Setting: The sparsely furnished sitting room- 
dining room-workshop of John the Cob- 
bler. Upstage center is a fireplace, with a 
stool on either side. There is a table upstage 
left, a workbench downstage right, and 
an easy chair downstage left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The Inn at Bethlehem 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
MIRIAM THE WIs8, a prophetess 
BENJAMIN 
SUSANNA, his sister 
Eu, their brother 
JONAH, yardman at the inn 
INNKEEPER 
INNKEEPER’S WIFE 
BaRrucH 
AMOZ 
STRANGER 
SERVANT 
AARON, @ traveler 
LEAH, his wife 
Mary 
JOSEPH 
LEMUEL, @ shepherd 
CHILDREN 


} guest at the inn 


SCENE 1 

Time: The eve of the first Christmas. 

SETTING: A street in Bethlehem. 

Berore Rise: MrriaM enters, in front 
of curtain. 

MrriaM: Seven hundred years since 
Isaiah foretold the coming of a 
Saviour! Seven hundred years of 
waiting — wondering — hoping in 
Israel! “The Lord Himself shall give 
you a sign,” said Isaiah. (Stops, 
looks around) All my life I have been 
looking for the sign. (After a pause 
walks again, slowly) Almost seven 
hundred years since Micah foretold 
the coming of a Ruler out of Bethle- 
hem, who would be great unto the 
ends of the earth. And still we are 
waiting. (Stands, as if listening) 


Now something tells me that the 
long watch is drawing to a close. 
Yet, what sign shall we look for? 
Where will it be given? When will 
this come to pass? (BENJAMIN comes 
running in, sees MirtAM, stops and 
bows respectfully.) 

BENJAMIN: Good afternoon, Miriam 
the Wise. 

Miriam: Where are you going in such 
a hurry? 

BENJAMIN: To the inn yard. 

Miriam: Why to the inn yard, Benja- 
min? 

BENJAMIN: Because (Hesitates) — you 
yourself have taught the children 
of Bethlehem 

Miriam: What have I taught you? 

BENJAMIN: That out of Bethlehem, 
though it is little among the towns 
of Judah, there shall come forth a 
Ruler who shall be great unto the 
ends of the earth. What better time 
for a Ruler to come than now, when 
Bethlehem is crowded with people 
who must register for the census? 
And what better place than the inn 
yard, where strangers will be gath- 
ered? 

Miriam: Well spoken, Benjamin. 
Whom will you look for in the inn 
yard? 

BENJAMIN: A rich man dressed like : 
king. 

Miriam: Why a king? 

BENJAMIN: Did you not teach us the 
prophecy of Jeremiah — that the 





day would come when the Lord 
would raise unto David a King who 
would reign and prosper and execute 
judgment and justice in the earth? 
Bethlehem is the city of David. And 
might not this King be among the 
strangers who come to register? 

Miriam: You have not remembered 
everything I taught you. 

BENJAMIN: What have I not remem- 
bered? 

Miriam: That Isaiah said: “He shall 
feed his flock like a shepherd; He 
shall gather the lambs with his arm, 
and carry them in His bosom, and 
shall gently lead those that are with 
young.” Does that sound like any 
rich king you ever heard of? 

BeEnJAMIN: No. (Looks around furtively) 
Surely not like King Herod in 
Jerusalem. That sounds like a 
shepherd. Shall I look for a strange 
shepherd, then, who has come to the 
town of his ancestors to register? 

Miriam: Again you have forgotten. I 
am afraid I am not a very good 
teacher. 

BENJAMIN: There are so many prophe- 
cies! They do not always say the 
same thing. (Thinks hard) Do you 
mean the one about the Prophet who 
shall rise up from the midst of us? 
King — Shepherd — Prophet. Why 
are these things so hard to under- 
stand? 


Miriam: Because we must practice 
patience 


and humility, and not 
weaken in our reverence for the Lord. 
For seven hundred years we have 
been faith that a 
Now, Benja- 
min, something tells me that the 
long wait is almost over. 


strong in our 


Saviour would come. 


BENJAMIN: The best place to look for 
the Saviour is at the inn, isn’t it? If 
I see a sign I will hurry to tell you. 
(Pauses thoughtfully) But how will I 
know the sign if I see it? 

Miriam: You will know. The sign, 
when it comes, will leave no doubt. 

BENJAMIN: I just hope it will come 
soon. I have to take a pouch of food 
to my brother Eli who is watching 
the flocks in the hills. What kind of 
sign do you think it will be? Like 
lightning? Or thunder? Or wind? 
Or the sound of rushing water? 

Miriam: That is one of the mysteries 
no one can foretell, not even the 
wisest man in Israel. You must 
hurry to me, Benjamin, if you see 
anything unusual. (She exits one 
side, he the other.) 

End of Scene 1 


* * * * * 


SCENE 2 

True: A little later, the same evening. 

SertinG: The yard of the inn. Part of 
the inn may show at one side. There 
is a well near center of stage, with a 
bench nearby. Toward the wings, 
front, is a gate. 

Ar Rise: Jonau is at the well, getting 
water. Barucu and Amoz walk up 
and down, talking. BENJAMIN comes 
in at back, sees JONAH, hurries to well. 

BENJAMIN: Have many come, Jonah? 

Jonau: Have many come! You should 
see! And still several hours before 

dark! The master has had to go in 

search of more mats for travelers to 
lie on, but where he will put more 

mats in the already crowded inn, I 

can’t imagine. (Looks at sky) If the 

sky clears, I suppose some of the 





late-comers can sleep in the inn 
yard. 

BENJAMIN: Do you think it will clear? 

JONAH (Shrugging): We could stand it 
after three days of winter rain. 

BENJAMIN: Have any kings come, 
Jonah? 

JONAH: Kings? Not that I’ve seen. 
There’s one rich man and his wife 
and servant from Jericho. The 
master gave them the best room. 

BENJAMIN: Any shepherds? 

Jonau: Shepherds! Would shepherds 
pay to stay at an inn when they’re 
used to sleeping in the fields? 

BENJAMIN: What about a Prophet? 

Jonau: I know nothing about Prophets, 
but I can tell you there are children! 
(Several CHILDREN, chasing each 
other, rush out of the inn, almost tip 
over JONAH’S water jar, circle the inn 
yard and run screaming into the inn 
again.) You see? I will be glad 
when this enrollment is over and we 
have some peace again. 

INNKEEPER’S Wire (At door, calling 
out): What are you doing, Jonah? 
Digging the well? Hurry! 

Jonau: I’m coming. 

INNKEEPER’S Wire: They keep asking 
for water. They never get enough. 

(JONAH hurries in with water. BENJA- 

MIN sits on bench near well. BARUCH 

and Amoz walk near front of stage, 

talking.) 


Barucu: Of course, it’s obvious why 
Caesar Augustus has decreed that a 
census of the whole world be taken. 

Amoz: The whole world meaning the 
Roman world! As if India and other 


countries to the southeast didn’t 


exist. 
Barucu: For the Romans, nothing 


exists that doesn’t belong to Rome. 
As I say, the reason for the census is 
obvious — to make sure everybody 
is on the tax rolls. As if we weren’t 
already taxed out of all reason. 

Amoz (Counting on fingers): Soil tax, 
poll tax, property tax, 
Temple tax, export tax, import tax, 
taxes on practically everything we 
sell or buy. I already pay out a 
third of my earnings in taxes! 

Barucu: Don’t we all? 

Amoz: Ridiculous that we should have 
to go back to our ancestral homes to 
be registered at the 
season of the year — when traveling 
is hard and accommodations miser- 
able. What we need is that long- 
promised Messiah to save us from 
our oppressors. Certainly we can’t 
expect anything from King Herod. 
He is under the thumb of our Roman 
masters. 

Barucnu: He doesn’t want to lose his 
luxurious palace in Jerusalem! 

Amoz: Centuries ago, it was written 
that the Lord would raise up a 
Prophet from the midst of us, and 
that we should hearken unto Him. 
We are ready to hearken, but the 
Prophet does not appear. (Knocking 
at gate interrupts conversation. ) 

Barucu: Here come some more people, 
and the inn already full! (Jonau 
hurries from inn to open the gate.) 

INNKEEPER’S WIFE (Calling after him): 
Tell them they will have to lie on 
mats in the common room. (When 
JONAH opens the gate, SUSANNA slips 
in, and hurries to BENJAMIN with 
leather bag and cloak. JoNAu stands 
talking at gate with STRANGER and 
his SERVANT.) 


personal 


very worst 





Jonau: No, we have nothing better. 
SERVANT: My master will pay well. 
Susanna (7'o BensAmtn): Here is the 
food for Eli, Benjamin. Mama says 
you'll have to hurry. It’s a long 
way there and back, and afternoons 
are so short now. Here’s a warm 
cloak in case it rains again. 
BENJAMIN: I can’t go yet, Susanna. 
I’ll run all the way, so I won’t have 
to start so soon. 
SERVANT (At gate): My master insists 
on speaking to the innkeeper. 
Jonau: Then you will have to wait. 
- (Points 
offstage) that man leading the don- 
key. I see he has found some mats. 
(JONAH goes out gate.) 


No, here he comes now 


SusSANNA: Why are you so eager to 
hang around the inn yard, Benjamin? 
You always liked being in the hills 
with the shepherds. 

BENJAMIN: Today there are many 
people to watch here, and I’m look- 
ing for someone. 

SusSANNA: Who? 

BENJAMIN: I don’t know, but I hope to 
find out. 

SUSANNA: You're teasing me. 

INNKEEPER (Coming in with STRANGER 
and SERVANT): I tell you the only 
space we have left is on the floor of 
the common room. (Calls back over 
shoulder) Hurry with those mats, 
Jonah, and put the donkey out to 
pasture. 

SERVANT: My master is : 
means. 


1 man of 
We have come all the way 
from Capernaum on the Sea of 
Galilee for the enrollment. Had my 
master known that Bethlehera would 


be so crowded, he would have spent 
the night in Jerusalem and ridden 
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over in the morning. As it is, he is 
too weary to ride the five miles back 
to the Holy City. (Clinks coins) 
Ten pieces of Tyrian silver for a 
room, my good innkeeper. 

INNKEEPER: Ten pieces? But I have 
told you the situation. 

SERVANT: Surely there must be some 
way to free a room. (JONAH comes in 
with several mats, hurries into inn. 
BENJAMIN and SuSANNA, BARUCH 
and Amoz listen as SERVANT tempts 
INNKEEPER with money.) 

INNKEEPER: There is the small room 

my wife and I use. We could put 

our mats in the kitchen. I would not 
like to turn away such a worthy man 
as your master. (JONAH comes out.) 

Take care of the horses of these 

guests, Jonah. 

NAH: Only one empty stall remains 

in the stable, master, and that is the 

place where I sleep. 

Servant: Tie the horses in the yard, 
then. See that they are well fed and 
watered. First help me take the 
luggage off their backs. (SERVANT 
and Jonau exit, returning in a few 
minutes with blankets, baskets, ete. 
INNKEEPER takes STRANGER into 
inn.) 

Jonau (As he comes back with luggage): 
What is your master’s business, may 
I ask? 

Servant: That, may I answer, is none 
of your business! (They go into inn.) 

Barucu: So the innkeeper will sleep 
in the kitchen. 

Amoz: I wonder what the stranger does 
for a living. His servant doesn’t 
seem to want to tell. Why? The 
man obviously has money. 

Barucu: He may be a tax collector. 


Jo 





That would be something to hide! 
An Israelite who has sold himself to 
the Romans, and gets rich squeezing 
tax money out of us! 

Amoz: Yes, the man must be a tax 
collector! (They go into inn.) 

BENJAMIN: There is certainly no sign 
that the one I am looking for has 
come yet. (Sighs) 

Susanna: You must go, Benjamin. 
Mama says you mustn’t wait too 
long. 

BensAMIN: If the prophecy isn’t ful- 
filled this time, Susanna — They 
say the next census will not come for 
fourteen years. 
man by then. 


I will be a grown 


Susanna: Have you been talking to 
Miriam the Wise, again, brother? 


BENJAMIN: Yes. She thinks the long 


watch is drawing to a close. (Shrugs) 


But I can’t help remembering that 
she taught us a thousand years in 
the Lord’s sight is but a watch in the 
night. So perhaps we have to wait 
still longer. (Knock at gate) Someone 
else is coming. (Calls) Jonah! (Jonau 
hurries out of inn, starts for gate, com- 
plaining as he goes. CHILDREN chase 
each other through yard again.) 

Jonau: No rest, no peace! A curse on 
Caesar Augustus for decreeing the 
census! (At gate, to AARON and 
Lean) The inn is full. 

Just a 

vase it should rain 


Aaron: We don’t need much. 
little shelter in 
again. 

Lean: Surely there is a corner some- 
where. 

JonaH: Even the innkeeper and his 
wife are sleeping in the kitchen to- 
night. Bethlehem is not a large 


town. This is not a large inn. It is 
already full. 

Aaron (Giving Jonan a coin): May I 
have a word with your master? 
(JoNAH shrugs and goes for INN- 
KEEPER. SUSANNA looks inquiringly 
at BENJAMIN. He shakes his head.) 

INNKEEPER (Coming out): A young 
man and his wife? Why didn’t you 
tell them we are full? 

Jonau: I did. But he wants a word 
with you. Perhaps it is about some- 
thing else. 

INNKEEPER: What 
wants shelter tonight. 
nothing else! 

AARON (Stepping up): We have walked 
from Joppa, sir, for the enrollment. 
We are young and strong and we 
did not mind the journey 
feet! 

Lean: Our feet are not used to so much 
walking. 

AARON: We can pay a reasonable rate 
for shelter. 

INNKEEPER: Every place is taken. 

Lean: Every square inch? 


else? Everybody 


There is 


- but our 


possibility. In one room are two 

women and three children; in another 

room three men. If you can _ per- 
suade them to take one more in each 
room — 

Aaron: No, no, that would never do. 
(Looks around) We could stay here 
in the inn yard, 
rain again, is it? 

INNKEEPER (Looking at sky): In the 
rainy season, who can say? But the 
clouds seem to be breaking. 

Aaron: Do you have a piece of tent 
cloth, by any chance? 

INNKEEPER: I[ think there is a piece in 


It isn’t going to 





the stable, left by a camel train sev- 
eral years ago. Am I right, Jonah? 

JonAH: Yes, master. 

Aaron: If your man could put a few 
poles in the corner there and stretch 
the tent cloth over, we would be 
quite content. (Offers coins) 

INNKEEPER (Taking coins): See to it, 
Jonah. (To Aaron and Lean) There 
is water in the well. You have your 
own bread? 

Lean: Yes, bread and cheese. We will 
be no trouble. (Jonau goes out for 
poles, INNKEEPER returns to inn.) 

Susanna (Nudging BENJAMIN): Now, 
Benjamin, you really must go. 

BENJAMIN (Rising, taking food pouch 
and cloak): Yes, I guess I might as 
well. Perhaps the inn yard wasn’t 
the best place to look, after all. It 
might have been better to sit by the 
roadside. Some travelers must cer- 
tainly stay with relatives and friends. 
No kings, or shepherds, or prophets 
have come here. 
Susanna? 


Are you staying, 


Susanna: A little while. I want to see 
the tent cloth. (BENJAMIN goes out 
the gate. 
He is not very handy with them. 
AARON tries to help. Lean 
Susanna unfold the cloth.) 

Susanna: The cloth 
What’s it made of? 


JONAH returns with poles. 


and 


is so. thick. 
Lean: It is woven from the hair of 
black goats. <A tent of this cloth 
holds out both rain and the heat of 
the sun. 
daughter? 
No. I came to find my 
brother. He likes to linger here. He 
is fascinated by strangers. 


You are the innkeeper’s 


SUSANNA: 
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Lean (Laughing): Yes, I suppose we 
are a queer lot! 

SusANNA: He is always hoping to find 
someone special. 

Leau: Today, with the inn so crowded, 
he has many to choose from. 

Susanna: The right one hasn’t come. 

Lr The right one? (BENJAMIN 
comes hurrying back into inn yard, 
excited and out of breath), 

BENJAMIN: Jonah! Come, help! 

Jonan (Looking around, dropping 
poles): What now? I thought you 
had gone. 

BENJAMIN: I met two travelers, a man, 
and a young woman on a donkey, 
coming along the road. The man 
asked where the inn was. 

Jonau: You told them we were full, 
Benjamin, didn’t you? 

BENJAMIN: The woman looks so pale 
and weary, I’m afraid she will fall 
off the donkey. Come, help them to 
the inn, Jonah. 

JoNnAH: You know we have no room. 

BENJAMIN: Where can they go? You 
must at least let them rest in the inn 
yard a while. 

Lean (To Jonan): I'll go with you, my 
good man. We can’t let the poor 
woman fall from the donkey. 

Jonau: Her husband can hold her on. 

BENJAMIN: He can’t lead the donkey 
at the same time. 

Aaron: I'll go, too. (Jonan, Lean and 
AARON go out. BENJAMIN starts to 
follow, but Susanna holds him back.) 

SUSANNA: Benjamin, it’s so late now — 
how can you take the food to Eli 
and be back before dark? You'll get 
lost in the hills. 

BENJAMIN: I couldn’t just leave those 
people there in the road. (Gets an 





idea) I know. I'll stay with the 
shepherds and come home in the 
morning. Tell Mama, so she won’t 
worry. 

Susanna: You'll be cold, Benjamin. 

BENJAMIN: They will have a little fire, 
and I can wrap the cloak around me. 
(Sighs) I’ve given up expecting the 
King, Susanna. I should have 
known he wouldn’t come today. 

Susanna: Why? 

BENJAMIN: If a king were coming, he 
would have sent a servant or a 
soldier well ahead of time to reserve 
rooms. No king would come this 
late, without preparation, 

Susanna: Of course. Neither of us 
thought of that. (Joseru and JoNAu 
come in, supporting Mary between 
them. She has a cloak around her. 


AARON and Lean follow.) 
JosEPH: We are Joseph and Mary, 


from Nazareth in Galilee. My 
wife’s cousin Elizabeth lives not far 
away from here. I had expected to 
take my wife there and come back 
to Bethlehem to register, but we can 
go no farther tonight. 

Jonau: There is no room here. 
sorry, sir. 

INNKEEPER (Coming out): More travel- 
ers, Jonah? You know we are full. 

JonaH: The young woman is too ill to 
go on, master. They have come all 
the way from Nazareth in Galilee. 

INNKEEPER: That is too long a journey 
for one in her condition. 

JosepH: We have a little donkey. We 
did not think the trip would be so 
difficult. 

INNKEEPER: There is no room in- 
doors, but you are welcome to rest 
here in the inn yard. (He goes back to 


I am 


inn. Others make Mary comfortable 
on bench.) 

Mary: Thank you kindly. 

Aaron: We are to sleep under this 
shelter here in the yard tonight, if 
we can get the poles to hold together. 

JosepH: Let me help! Iam a carpenter. 
What you need is a brace, a diagonal 
brace. That will have the strength of 
three uprights. Where is another pole? 
(JonaH gets one from stable. Deftly, 
JosEPH braces frame and ties it togeth- 
er.) There! Now for the tent cloth. 

Jonau (Impressed): Thank you, sir. 

Lean: What a nice little corner for us, 
Aaron. Look, now that we have a 
shelter, the sky is clearing. 

Jonau: It will be a cold clear night, 
with a sky full of stars. 

BENJAMIN (7'o0 SusANNA): Too cold for 
the woman from Nazareth to stay 
in the inn yard. My pallet will be 
empty at home tonight, Susanna, if 
I stay with the shepherds. 

Susanna: Your pallet! On the stone 
ledge, in a room where others are 
sleeping! It would do for a single 
man, but not for the 
Benjamin. Besides, her husband 
would not leave her. 

BENJAMIN (Suddenly): Jonah! (Takes 
him to one side) There is the empty 
stall where you sleep in the stable. 
Let these strangers use it! You can 
have my pallet tonight when I am 
in the hills. You can have my share 
of hot lamb stew for supper. 

Susanna: Benjamin, if you don’t go 
right away, you won’t even get there 
before dark! You have to hurry. 
(Curtain) 

End of Scene 2 


woman, 


* * * x * 





SCENE 3 

Time: Before dawn, the next morning. 

SerrinG: Same as Scene 1. The stage ts 
darkened except for one bright light 
above. 

Berore Rise: Miriam enters, in front 
of curtain. 

Miriam: “The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light.” 
And what a light, filling the sky at 
the height of the rainy season! What 
a star hanging over our little town 
of Bethlehem! 
above the inn. I must hurry. Some- 
thing tells me I am needed there, in 
the stable. (Stops thoughtfully) In 
the stable! Why in the stable, I 
wonder? (Walks on) My heart is 

full of joy this night. 

What is that refrain that rings in my 

ears over and over again? (Listens) 

“The grass withereth, the flower 

fadeth, but the word of our God 

shall stand forever.” (Goes out. For a 

moment all is silence, then Evi and 

They 
are half-frightened, half-expectant.) 

Ext: 
here. 

LemveE.: He said he promised to tell 
old Miriam about the sign. 


It seems to stand 


strangely 


LEMUEL walk before curtain. 


Benjamin said to wait for him 


Er: She must have seen the star her- 
self. How could she miss it? Still, 
she would not have heard the voices 
we heard in the hills. 

LEMUEL: Perhaps she heard different 
voices. I tell you, Eli, my knees 
were shaking when those strange 

“Fear 

not, for behold, I bring you tidings 

of great joy, which shall be to all 
people.” 


words came out of nowhere: 


Ext: “For unto you is born this day in 


the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ, the Lord.” (BENJAMIN comes 
running in.) 

BENJAMIN: Miriam the Wise has gone. 
I can’t find her. Her house is dark 
and empty. 

Ext: Then she, too, must have seen the 

Perhaps 
she, too, was told about the sign. 

Bensamin (Recalling slowly): “And 
this shall be a sign unto you; ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a man- 
ger.”’ But what manger? There are 
many mangers in Bethlehem. 

Ext (Looking around): The town is 

We saw no light in any of 
the stables we passed. 

LeMUEL: The inn lies ahead. Let’s see 
if there is a light there, in the stable. 

BENJAMIN: If slept on my 
pallet, who will open the gate? 

Exit: Why would Jonah sleep on your 
pallet? He sleeps in the stable. 
Come along. (They go out.) 


End of Scene 3 


star and heard the voices. 


asleep. 


Jonah 


»s * * * * 


ScENE 4 

SerrinG: Same as Scene 2. 

Ar Rise: Curtain opens on the darkened 
inn yard. Another crude shelter has 
been built near the gate. Everything is 
quiet. There is a soft knock on the 
gate. JONAH, sleepy, emerges from the 
shelter, stretches, listens. Knock 
comes again. JONAH goes to gate. 

JONAH: Quiet there! The inn is full. 
Do not waken the guests! 

BENJAMIN: It’s Benjamin, Jonah. 

JONAH (Opening gate): Benjamin? What 
are you doing here at this hour, be- 





fore the break of dawn? (BENJAMIN, 
Ext and LEMUEL enter.) 

BENJAMIN: You know my brother, Eli, 
and this is another shepherd, Lemuel. 
We are seeking the sign. 

Jonau: What sign? 

BENJAMIN: A babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a manger. 

JonaH: Are you dreaming? What 
babe? What manger? 

BENJAMIN: Where have 
sleeping, Jonah? 

Jonau: Here on a bed of hay under this 
shelter near the gate. The carpenter 
from Nazareth built it, and I must 
say it made answering the gate 
easier. The carpenter and his wife 
have my place in the stable. 

BENJAMIN: Someone else has come? 

Jonau: Old Miriam, about an hour 
ago. 

BENJAMIN: Miriam the Wise! Then 
this is the place! Let us see the child 
in the manger, Jonah. 

Jonan: What are you talking about? 
I know of no child in the manger. 
(Mrrtam comes from back.) 

Miriam: “The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light.” 
The light upon a child 


you been 


centers 


wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
in the manger. 

BENJAMIN: The sign! The sign we have 
been waiting for! 

Miriam: The first to recognize the 
sign shall be the first to see. Come, 
Benjamin, and your brother, and 


the other shepherd. And Jonah. 
Come, see Mary’s child, born in the 
stable this night. 

BENJAMIN: I will give him my cloak 
for a gift. 

Ext: I will give my leather pouch. 


LemvueEL: I will give my shepherd’s 
flute. 

Jonan: I have nothing. 

BENJAMIN: You have already given 
your bed, Jonah. (They go into the 
stable. Murtam stands in inn yard, 
looking at the sky. INNKEEPER comes 
out of inn.) 

INNKEEPER: What’s happening here? 
Is anything the matter? Is it you, 
old Miriam? Where did you come 
from? 

Miriam: I was needed. 

been born. 

INNKEEPER: Here? 

Miriam: In your stable. 

INNKEEPER: The woman from Naza- 
reth? (Looks around) Where does all 
the light come from? Where did they 
get the lanterns? (Looks up) What 
great star is that? 

Miriam: The star of Bethlehem. 

INNKEEPER: Strange! I must tell my 
wife. (Goes out) 

Lean (Sticking head out of shelter): Is 
anything wrong? 

Miriam: Everything is more right than 
it has been in seven hundred years. 
(BENJAMIN and others come from 

- stable.) 

BENJAMIN: I was looking for a King 
a Shepherd a Prophet and it 

turns out to be a new-born Child! 

Miriam: In the Child you will find a 
King to rule with judgment and 
justice. In the Child you will find a 
Shepherd who will feed His flock 
and gather the lambs with His arm. 
In the Child you will find the 
Prophet to whom you shall hearken. 
You see, Benjamin, you did not re- 
member everything I taught you. 
But this was not a matter of the 


A child has 





mind. Your heart understood more PRODUCTION NOTES 
than your head. “For unto us...” a 
BENJAMIN (Eagerly): “For unto us a (Play on Pages 25-36) 
Child is born, unto us a Son is given, 
and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder; and His name shall 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 





Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


s é : Costumes: Modern dress. Aunt Mathilda, 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Charlie and Lucille wear coats when they 
The mighty God, The everlasting enter. 

Father. The Prince of Peace.’”’ Now | Properties: Paper, wastebasket, handkerchief 

: ; il boxes (one of them containing handker- 

is the prophecy come true! (Strains of chief and tickets), three tie boxes containing 

* Adeste Fidelis’’ as the curtain closes) ties, box containing lacy blouse, cube- 

sani. eens shaped box with crank, large jar containing 
THE END — two eggs, purse and bag woth 
— ee = Mathilda, deck of cards, silver brooch, tie- 

PRODUCTION NOTES clip for Charlie. 

Tue INN at BETHLEHEM 

Characters: 11 male; 5 female; male or female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Appropriate dress of the period. 

Properties: W ater jar, for Jonah; leather bag 
and cloak, for Susanna; coins, for servant; 
coin, for Aaron; poles and heavy black cloth, 
for Aaron and Leah; leather pouch, for Eli; 
shepherd's flute, for Lemuel. 

Setting: Scenes 1 and 3 take place before the 
curtain, and no special setting is required. 
Scenes 2 and 4 take place in the yard of the 
inn at Bethlehem. Part of the inn may show 
at one side. There is a weil near center of 
stage, with a bench nearby. Toward the 
wings, front, is the gate to the inn yard. 
In Scene 4, two shelters are added, a rough 
one for Jonah and the tent of poles and 
cloth which Aaron and Leah start to build 
in Scene 2 | 

Lighting: During Scenes 3 and 4, the stage | 
should be darkened except for a single | Lighting: No special effects, but the lights on 
bright light shining from above. | the tree should be on. 


Setting: The living room of the Stevens’ home. 
There is an entrance downstage right lead- 
ing to the front door, and another upstage 
left leading to the rest of the house. Up- 
stage center is a brightly trimmed and 
lighted Christmas tree with some artificial 
snow on it. At right is a large easy chair 
with a table near it, and near the left wall 
downstage is a sofa with a mirror above it. 
Other chairs, tables and lamps complete 
the furnishings. Under the tree and on the 
tables are Christmas presents, some in 
boxes, and some not. On the table near the 
easy chair are the boxes containing ties, 
and a large jar of tobacco. On a table up- 
stage center is a stack of handkerchief 
boxes, and on a table near the sofa is the 
box containing the blouse. In front of the 
sofa is a wastebasket full of Christmas 
wrappings, and a few pieces are strewn on 
the floor near it. 
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Christmas Every Day 


by William Dean Howells 


adapted by Adele Thane 


Characters 
KINDHEART, the Christmas Fairy 
Trvse1 | two Christmas Elves 
TASSEL } 
ABIGAIL, who wants Christmas every day 
Rosin, her brother 
Mrs. Puruuips, her mother 
Mr. Pures, her father 


JENNY 
ie \ her friends 


SCENE | 

TimE: Christmas Eve. 

Sertine: The living room of Abigail’s 
home, decorated for Christmas. There 
is a fireplace, center in the rear wall, 
with four stockings hanging from the 
mantelpiece. 

At Rise: The room is empty and flooded 
with winter moonlight. After a mo- 
ment, the French windows at left open, 
and KINDHEART and her helpers, 
TINSEL and TassE., tiptoe into the 
room. The Elves dance about, giggling 
as they turn on the lamps. 

KINDHEART: Shhhh! 

TINSEL: Is this where she lives? 

KINDHEART: Yes, Tinsel. Now be 
quiet, both of you, or you’ll wake her 
up. 

TassEL: Wake up who, Kindheart? 

KINnDHEART: The little girl who wants 
it to be Christmas every day. 

TAssEL: Every day in the year? 

KINDHEART: Yes, Tassel. She began 
sending me post cards right after 


Thanksgiving asking if she might 
have it that way. 

TasseL: What’s her name? 

KINDHEART: Abigail. 

TrnsEL: Did you answer her? 

KINDHEART: You know how fussy I am 
about my mail. I never answer post 
sards — only letters. 

TasseEL (Relieved): So you haven't 
written her. 

KINDHEART: Oh, yes, I have. About a 
week ago, she sent me a real letter. 
TINSEL: I guess you couldn’t ignore 

that. 

KINDHEART: I should say not. (Takes 
letter from pocket of cape.) | have the 
answer right here. 

TASSEL: Christmas every day! It 
makes my flesh creep to think of it. 

TINSEL: You couldn’t just lose 
your answer, and forget the letter, 
could you? 

KINDHEART: No, my conscience would 
bother me. I really think I should 
grant her wish. 

TasseEL: Not for always, Kindheart. 
Please, please — not for always! 

KINDHEART: No, not for always. Just 
for one year. She'll want it stopped 
long before then. 

TasseEL: How greedy she is! 

KINDHEART: I think we'll change that. 
(Holds up letter and looks around.) 
Now, where shall I put this so she’ll 
be sure to find it first thing tomorrow 
morning? 





TINSEL: Read it to us first! 

KInDHEART: All right. (She removes 
the letter from the envelope and reads.) 
“Dear Abigail. After careful con- 
sideration, I have decided to grant 
your request for Christmas every 
day. Beginning 25th, 
every one of the next three hundred 
and sixty-five days shall be Christ- 
mas. With sincere holiday greetings. 
Signed, Kindheart, the Christmas 
Fairy.” (She returns the letter to the 
envelope.) 

TasseL (By the fireplace): Why don’t 
you put the letter in her stocking? 
She’s bound to find it there. 

KINDHEART: Good idea! (She tucks the 
letter in the top of AniGatu’s stocking.) 
There! Now, turn out the lights, my 
dears, and we'll be off. (The Elves 
skip about, snapping off the lamps, 

then they follow WKInDHEART 

through the French windows, closing 


December 


and 


them without a sound.) 
CURTAIN 
* * * * * 
SCENE 2 
Time: Christmas morning. 
SETTING: 
Ar Rise: ApiGam runs through the 
archway in her nightgown, and goes 
She is followed im- 
mediately by Rosin in his pajamas. 
Rostn: Merry Christmas, Abigail! 
AbsiGalL (Turning to him): Oh, Robin, I 
wanted to say it first! 


Same as Scene 1. 


to the fireplace. 


Rosin: You can say it now. 

ABIGAIL (Hugging him): Merry Christ- 
mas! (She turns back to the stockings.) 
Everything’s here. 

Rosrn: I told you it would be. Which 
is mine? This is yours. 


ABIGAIL: Here’s yours. (/n the excite- 


ABIGAIL 


ment of exchanging stockings, K1np- 
HEART'S letter falls unnoticed to the 
hearth of the fireplace. AsiGatL and 
Rosin sit on the floor and start 
emptying their stockings.) 

Rosin: Hurray! A jackknife! 

ABIGAIL: I want a jackknife, too. 

Rosin: You're a girl. You 
whittle. 

ABIGAIL (Reaching for the knife): Vl 
show you! 

Rosin (Pushing her hand away good- 
naturedly): No you don’t! Look in 
your own stocking. (ABIGAIL un- 
wraps a fruitcake, baked in the shape 
of Santa Claus.) 

ABIGAIL: A Santa fruitcake! 

Rosin (Snatching at it): Give me a 
piece! 

ApicgaIL: Wait! I'll break it in half. 
(She divides the cake and hands 
Rosin his portion. Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS enter right, in dressing 
gowns. Mr. PHILuips yawns and 
stretches.) 

Mrs. Puiturps: Merry Christmas, 
children! (ApiGarL and Rosin leap 
to their feet.) 

Boru: Merry Christmas, Mamma! 

(Crossing to Mr. PHILLIPS 
and shaking him in the middle of a 
yawn.): Wake up, Papa! It’s Christ- 
mas morning! 

Mr. Putiures: It can’t be morning. I 
just went to bed. 

ApicaiL: Yes, it is! Look in your 
stocking. (She pushes him to the fire- 
place, and together they take down his 
stocking. Mrs. PHriLurps digs down 
into hers, with Rosin helping.) 

Rosin (As Mrs. Puruuips takes out a 
small parcel wrapped tn tissue paper) : 
I know what it is! 


ran’t 





Mrs. Puiuurps (Unwrapping it and 
laughing): A potato! 

Mr. Puruips (Pulling a lumpy parcel 
from his stocking and unwrapping it) : 
Lumps of coal! 

ABIGAIL (Laughing): You always get 
coal for Christmas, don’t you, Papa? 

Rogpin: And Mamma always gets a 
potato. 

Mrs. Puruurps: Now, run along to the 
playroom, my darlings, and look at 
the Christmas tree. But remember, 
we don’t open our presents till after 
we're dressed. 

AsicaIL: I know what they'll be! 
Books, and games, and parasols, and 
dolls’ houses 

Mrs. PHILuIPs: 
kerchiefs — 

Rosin: — and skates, and sleds, and 
sets of water colors 

Mr. Puriuurps: — and little easels and 
raincoats — 

ABIGAIL and Rosin (Together): — and 
dozens of ties for Papa! (General 
laughter as ApiGAtL and RoBIn run 
off right.) 


and boxes of hand- 


CURTAIN 
* * * * * 
SCENE 3 

Time: The day after Christmas. 

Settine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Rosin ts leading ABIGAIL 
through the archway right. She is 
wearing a blindfold over her eyes. 
Both are in their nightclothes. The 
four stockings are filled and sus- 
pended from the fireplace mantel as in 
Scene 1. 

ABIGAIL: 
matter? 

Rosin: Nothing’s the matter. 
Christmas Day! 


What is it? What’s the 


It’s 


ABIGAIL: You can’t fool me, smarty. 

Rosin: Who’s a smarty? You just 
take off this blindfold and look. (He 
helps her undo the blindfold, and she 
stares in amazement at the bulging 
stockings hanging by the fireplace.) 
You see, it really 7s Christmas. 

ABIGAIL (Crossing to the fireplace): But 
how can it be? Yesterday was 
Christmas. Don’t you remember? 
(She feels the stockings.) You got a 
jackknife and I got a Santa fruit- 
cake. 

Rosin: I can’t help that. I have a 
jackknife and you have a Santa 
fruitcake again — today. See? (He 
shows her the jackknife he has taken 
out of his stocking.) 

ABIGAIL (Unwrapping the fruitcake): 
Oh, dear! Do you think I’ll get a 
stomach-ache again, too? 

Rosin: That depends. If you eat too 
much of it, you will. 

ApiGamL (Nibbling the fruitcake): | 
won't. (Mr. and Mrs. PHILuIPs, 
looking baffled, enter in their dressing 
gowns. They are carrying neatly 
wrapped presents. ) 

Mr. Putiurps: What’s the meaning of 
this? The Christmas tree is blazing 
away in the playroom — with pres- 
ents piled up a mile high! 

Mrs. Puriurps: Not a single one of 
them is unwrapped, either. 

Mr. Pures: It seems to me we had 
something like this yesterday — or 
did I dream it? 

ABIGAIL (Laughing): Oh, Papa! 

Mrs. Puriures: Where are we going to 
put everything? The house is 
crammed to the rafters, as it is. 

Mr. Putuuips (EL xasperated): And what 
about the expense? Now I'll have to 





pay for everything all over again. 
I'll be bankrupt if this keeps up. 
(He starts out right.) 

Mrs. Puitiurs (Alarmed, following 
him): If it keeps up! Are we going 
to have Christmas every day? (They 
exit.) 

ABIGAIL (Suddenly remembering): 
Christmas every day! (RoBIN catches 
sight of KINDHEART’S letter lying on 
the hearth. He picks it up and looks 
at the inscription on the envelope.) 

Rosin: Here’s a card or something, 
Abigail, with your name on it. It 
must have fallen out of your stock- 
ing. 

ApicaiL (Taking it): 
sent it. 

Rosin: Why don’t you open it and 
find out? I’m going to look at the 
Christmas tree. (He right. 
ABIGAIL opens the letter.) 

ApicaIL (Reading): “Dear Abigail. 
After careful consideration . . . (Her 
eyes skim over the introduction to the 
closing announcement.) Beginning 
December 25th, every one of the 
next three hundred and sixty-five 
days shall be Christmas.” (She looks 
up with shining eyes.) Oh, my good- 
ness gracious! It’s from the Christ- 
mas Fairy! I won’t tell anyone — 
not even Mamma. I'll just keep it 
to myself. I’ll have the greatest fun! 
(She throws herself on the divan, hug- 
ging herself in glee.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


I wonder who 


exits 


* * 


SCENE 4 
Time: The Fourth of July. 
Settine: Same as Scene 1. The stock- 
ings and Christmas decorations are 


60 


still up. The French windows are 
open. 

At Rise: Mrs. Puriures is seated on 
the divan, checking her shopping list. 
Mr. Puttures is standing center, 
looking over a sheaf of bills. 

Mrs. Putuures: Fred, it’s simply ter- 
rible! Mr. Giles is charging two 
thousand dollars apiece for turkeys. 

Mr. Puruures: Great Scot! I’m sure I 
saw some at the delicatessen yester- 
day for one thousand. 

Mrs. Puitures: That was yesterday. 
Anyway, Mr. Giles says we’d better 
be careful about buying cheap 
poultry. 

Mr. Putuurps (Noticing an item on one 
of the bills, with a start): What the 
dickens! Cranberries — a diamond 
ach? It’s highway robbery! 

Mrs. Putuurps: I know, dear. But I 
bought only one cranberry — for 
you. You do so love your cranberry 
sauce. 


Mr. Puiiurrs: Not at that price, I 


don’t! I'll be satisfied with plain 
potatoes from now on. 

Mrs. Puiuuirs: That’s another thing, 
Fred. We’ve used so many potatoes 
to stuff the toes of our stockings 
that I can hardly get enough to 
make salads for Sunday suppers. 
And it’s the same with coal. All the 
mines are cleaned out. 

Mr. Putturres (Exploding): How are 
people going to live, Dora? On roots? 
There’s no fruit to be had for love or 
money. All the orchards and woods 


are cut down for Christmas trees! 
Mrs. Puruures: That reminds me. 

(She goes to the French windows and 

looks off.) Mrs. Dawson is sending 





Jenny over with a Christmas-tree 
pattern. 

Mr. Puruurps: A pattern? 

Mrs. Puiuurrps: Yes. You cut the 
shape of the tree out of rags and 
stuff it with sawdust, like an old- 
fashioned doll. 

Mr. Putuuips: Rags! That’s a wonder- 
ful idea! There’s no scarcity of rags 
nowadays. What with people buy- 
ing presents for each other all the 
time, they can’t afford any new 
clothes, so they just wear their old 
clothes to tatters. (Mrs. PHILLIPps 
glances through the French windows 
and waves.) 

Mrs. Pururps (Calling off): In here, 
Jenny! (She turns back into the room.) 
Here comes Jenny now. I can’t wait 
to start making that Christmas tree. 
(JENNY enters through the French 
windows. She crosses to Mrs. 
PHILLIPS and gives her a folded news- 
paper pattern.) 

JENNY: Mom sent over this pattern, 
Mrs. Phillips. She says if you have 
any trouble figuring it out, she’ll be 
glad to help you. We have three of 
them at our house. 

Mrs. Puriures (Studying the pattern): I 
don’t think I’ll have any trouble, 
Jenny. It looks simple enough. 

JENNY (Dropping onto the divan with a 
sigh): My, but it’s peaceful here! 
Over at our house, everybody’s get- 
ting crosser and crosser, losing their 
tempers and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Puiuurpes (Laughing): Well, we 
have our lost tempers here, too, 


Jenny. And what’s more, we've 


nearly lost our voices saying “Merry 


’ 


so much. 
Puiuures § (Sighing): 


Christmas’ 


Mrs. Yes. I 


simply don’t say it any more. Who- 
ever would have thought that we'd 
be saying ‘‘Merry Christmas” every 
day of the vear, even on Valentine’s 
Day and Washington’s Birthday 
and April Fool’s Day? 

JENNY (Cheerfully): All the presents 
were fake on April Fool’s Day. It 
certainly was a relief. (A voice is heard 
off left calling “Jenny’’. 
That’s Mom. I have to recite the 
Declaration of Independence at Sol- 
dier’s Monument this afternoon, and 
Mom wants me to get ready. (She 
walks slowly toward the French win- 

“When 
in the course of human events it be- 
comes necessary for one people to 
(Without pausing, she breaks into a 
carol.) “Deck the halls with boughs 
of holly, Tra-la-la-la-la, la-la, la, la! 
Tis the season to be jolly, Tra-la-la- 
la-la, la-la, la, la!’ (She exits left.) 

Mrs. Puaiturs (Shaking her 
sadly): Isn’t it perfectly awful? 


She rises.) 


dows, reciting as she goes.) 


head 


Mr. Puruurps: I have to go and shovel 
the presents off the sidewalk. If I 
don’t, Constable Duggan says he’ll 
have me hauled into court for ob- 
structing a public way. 

Mrs. Puiturps: But where 
going to put them, Fred? There’s 
not an inch of space left in the barn. 


are we 


Mr. Putuuips (Shrugging): Your guess 
is as good as mine, Dora. 

Mrs. Puturrs: If only we could find 
out who’s responsible for all this 
Christmas! (Mr. PHILLIPs 
right and collides with Jim, who runs 
through the archway, carrying a paper 
bag.) 


starts 


Mr. Pxtiures: Whoa there, Jim! 





Jim: Excuse me, Mr. Phillips. Where’s 
Rob? 

Mrs. Puiturps (Looking off left): He 
was on the porch, getting his fire- 
works together. There he is. 

Jim (Calling): Hey, Rob! (He waves 
the paper bag.) I have them! 

Rosin (Appearing in the French win- 
dows): Have what? 

JIM: Torpedoes! 

Mrs. Puitures: Now, don’t burn your 
fingers off. (She exits right with Mr. 
PHILLIPS. ) 

Jim: No’m. (RoBIN comes into the room 
with two boxes of fireworks.) 

Rosin (Holding them up): Look, Jim, 
Roman candles. 

Jim (Fishing in his paper bag): You’d 
better stuff your ears with cotton. 
I’m going to crash this torpedo right 
down on these bricks. (He indicates 

RoBIN 

quickly sets his fireworks on the divan 


the hearth of the fireplace. 


and covers his ears with his hands. 
Jim hurls the torpedo to the hearth. 
There is a dull thud. 

Rosin (Taking his hands away from 
his ears): I didn’t hear anything. 
Did you? 

Jim (Puzzled): No. It must have been 
a dud. 

Rosin: Let me try one. (Jim hands 
him the bag.) All right. Stand back, 

(There is 

another dull thud as the torpedo hits 

the bricks. Rostn looks into the bag) 

What’s the matter with these things? 

They make about as much noise as a 


or you'll be sorr-eeeee! 


wad of chewing gum. 

Jim (Snatching the bag away): Let me 
see them. (He examines the torpedoes.) 
For Pete’s sake! 

Rosrn: Something wrong? 


Jim: I'll say. These are no more 
torpedoes than the man in the moon! 

Rosin: What are they? 

Jim: Big — fat — raisins! 

Rosin: Raisins? (He takes a handful | 
out of the bag.) 

Jim: Yes, raisins! Right out of a Christ- 
mas plum pudding, I’ll bet! Isn’t 
that something? Raisins instead of 
fireworks on the Fourth of July! 

Rosin: I wonder if my Roman candles 
— (He opens a bor.) Oh, no! 

Jim (Nodding grimly): Oh, yes! 

Rosin: They’re candy canes! 
paid two dollars for them. 

Jim: Doesn’t it beat the Dutch? 
Another Christmas Day! (He sinks 
onto the divan, disgusted, and RoBIN 
collapses beside him with a groan. 
ABIGAIL enters right, dangling a doll 
in one hand and a toy gun in the other. 
She throws the toy gun at Rostn.) 

ABIGAIL: Here, take it, you horrid old 
thing! 

Rosin (Jumps to his feet, surprised): 
What is it? 

ABIGAIL (Sullenly): Your Christmas 
present. 

Rosin: Aren’t you going to wrap it? 
(He picks it up.) 

ABIGAIL (Furtously): I’m never going 
to wrap another Christmas present 
as long as I live! 

Jim (Rising): But you just can’t go 
around throwing ’em at people. You 
have to leave them at the front door, 
with little cards, saying — 

ApicarL (Sarcastically): “For dear 
Jim” or “Dear Jenny.” Well, I 
won't! T’ll slam them against the 
front door, or over the fence, or 
through the window! I hate the 
sight of presents! (She begins to 


And I 





shake her doll, throwing it on the 
floor and sitting on it, sobbing hy- 
sterically. Mrs. PHILuips hurries in 
right, and goes to her, worried.) 

Mrs. Puiuurps: Abbie! Abbie! Little 
sister! There, there. (She puts her 
arms around ApiGcaiL and leads her 
to the divan.) Run along, boys. 
Robin, you can help your father clear 
away the presents in front of the 
house. (The boys exit left. Mrs. 
Puiturpes and ABIGaAiL sit on the 
divan.) 

ABIGAIL (Bursting into fresh sobs): Oh, 
Mamma! It’s all my fault! 

Mrs. Puiiurpes: What’s all your fault, 
dear? 

ABIGAIL: That we’re having Christmas 
every day. 

Mrs. Puiuures (Aghast): What are 
you saying, Abbie? 

ABIGAIL: I’m to blame, Mamma. I 
wrote to the Christmas Fairy, and 
begged — 

Mrs. Pups: Whatever made you 
do such a thing, Abbie? 

ApiGaAiL: I don’t know. 
greedy, I guess. 
pig! 

Mrs. Puriures: Why don’t you write 
again, and ask the Fairy to stop it? 

ABIGAIL: I have. I write every day. 
I’ve even sent telegrams, but it 
doesn’t do any good. | 

Mrs. Pururps: You might try calling 
at her house. 

ABIGAIL: I’ve done that, too, but the 
Elf who comes to the door always 
says, ““Not at home,” or “Engaged,” 
or “At dinner.”” Oh, Mamma, what 
am I going to do? 

Mrs. Puiuuirs: I wish I knew, Abbie. 

AsiGalL (Panic-stricken): What if the 


I was just 
Just a Christmas 


Fairy should forget to stop it when 
the year is up? 

Mrs. Puruurps: Did she say it would 
end in a year? 

ABIGAIL: Yes — see, here’s her letter. 
(ApiGAIL takes the letter from her 
pocket and points to a sentence.) 

Mrs. Putuurps (Reading aloud): “— 
three hundred and sixty-five days 
shall be Christmas.” This is July 
fourth - Well, 
Abbie, all we can do is to keep our 
fingers crossed and get through the 
rest of the days somehow. 

CURTAIN 


* * * * * 


six months to go. 


SCENE 5 

Time: The day after Christmas. 

SETTING: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: No one is in the room, but ap- 
parently a celebration of some sort is 
taking place outside the house. Bells 

ringing, blowing, 

people are shouting and cheering. 

After a Rosin = gallops 

through the archway right, shaking a 


are whistles are 


moment, 


notse-maker. 

Rosin: Yippee! It’s over! It’s posi- 
tively over! No more Christmas! 
Hurray! (He goes about the room, 
tearing down the decorations.) 

ABIGAIL (Running in right): Robin, 
what’s happening? Why are the 
whistles blowing? 

Rosin: It’s the end of Christmas, 
Abbie! 

ABIGAIL: Really? You mean I won’t 
have to look at those lumpy old 
stockings another single solitary 
minute? Oh, joy! (She yanks the 
stockings off the mantel and throws 
them into the fireplace.) 





Rosin: Don’t throw those there! 

ApicaiL: Why not? 

Rosin: Up on Derry Hill they’re mak- 
ing a huge bonfire of all the stockings 
and presents and decorations that 
people don’t want. Let’s take every- 
thing up there and burn it. 

ABIGAIL: Candy and nuts and raisins, 

1 too? 

Rosin: No — the city carts are going 
around, picking up that junk. 

ABIGAIL: What for? 

Rosin: They’re going to dump it in 
the river. 

ABIGAIL: But won’t it give the fish a 
stomach-ache? 

Rosin: Sure, but they'll survive — 
just as we did! Take down the rest 
of the decorations, will you? I'll 
meet you out front with my express 
wagon and we'll load it up. (He 
exits right. ApiGatL gets a chair to 
stand on. She is taking down the 
wreath over the fireplace when the 
French open softly, and 
TrinsEL and Tasseu tiptoe into the 
room, followed by the Christmas 
Fairy, KINDHEART. ABIGAIL turns 
and sees them.) 

ABIGAIL (Startled): Oh! Who are you? 

TINSEL: I’m Tinsel. 

Tassev: I’m Tassel. 

Boru: And this is Kindheart, the 
Christmas Fairy. (They bow to 
KINDHEART, who comes forward to 
center. ABIGAIL jumps off the chair 
with a delighted cry.) 

KINDHEART: Merry Chr — I 
good morning, Abigail. 

ABIGAIL 
morning, ma’am. 

KINDHEART: How did you like it? 

ABIGAIL: Christmas every day? It was 


windows 


mean, 


(Bobbing a curtsey): Good 


awful! I’m so glad you stopped it. 
I was dreadfully afraid you wouldn’t. 

KinpHEArRT: I figured you’d had 
enough. 

ABIGAIL: More than enough! It was 
such a relief to wake up this morn- 
ing and find out it wasn’t Christmas 
at last. I hope it never will be again. 

TrnsEL (Plaintively): No more Christ- 
mases? 

TASSEL: Not ever? 

KINDHEART: Is that what you want, 
Abbie? 

AsiGaIL: Uh-huh. I’m tired of Christ- 
mas. I really am. 

KINDHEART: Stop and think, Abbie. 
We can’t settle this matter right off 
— like that. (She snaps her fingers.) 

ABIGAIL: We can’t? 

KINDHEART: Of course not. We have 
to consider it very carefully. 

ABIGAIL: Why? 

KINDHEART: Because it’s not only you 
and I who are concerned, Abbie — 
it’s the whole United States — the 
whole world. Christmas belongs to 
everybody. 

ApiGatL (Deliberating): Mmmmm, I 

Well, in that case, maybe we 

could have Christmas once in a 

thousand years. 


see. 


TasseEL (To KinpHEART): She’s being 
selfish again, Kindheart — only the 
other way around. 

ABIGAIL (With spirit): I am not! 

KINDHEART (Gently): I’m afraid you 
are, Abbie. 

ABIGAIL (Ashamed): Yes, I suppose I 
am. Well, how about once every 
hundred years? 

TinseL (Shaking her head): There 
wouldn’t be enough work to keep 





Santa Claus busy. He’d be terribly 
unhappy. 

ApigarL: Oh, I wouldn’t want that! 
Let’s make it once every ten years. 
TasseL: Ten years is a long time to 
wait for your first look at a Christ- 

mas tree. 

TrnsEL: Or your first kiss under the 
mistletoe. 

Kinpueart: Or your first gift given in 
the Christ Child’s name. Have you 
thought of that, Abbie? What if we 
had to wait ten long years to hear 
the Christmas story of the Child 
born in a manger — the Child who 
turned darkness into light, and led 
mankind into the ways of goodness 
and peace? Don’t you think the 


people might forget how the story 
goes? 

ABIGAIL: Oh, dear, that mustn’t hap- 
pen! 


KINDHEART: Indeed it must not! So 
how about going back to the old- 
fashioned way? 


ApicgaiL: You mean Christmas once a 
year? 

KINDHEART (Nodding): Isn’t that the 
best way? 

ABIGAIL: I guess it is — (Suddenly she 
makes up her mind.) I’m sure it is! 
KINDHEART: Shall we make it a bar- 

gain? 
ABIGAIL: Yes! 
KINDHEART: 
made of? 
ApicarL: Leather. 
KINDHEART: Bargain’s done forever. 
ABIGAIL (Hugging the Fairy): Forever 
and ever and ever! (KINDHEART 
starts to sing, and is joined by 
ABIGAIL and the Elves.) 
Au: Christmas is here, Christmas is 
here, 
All sing with joy, all sing with joy, 
It’s the merry season, it’s the merry 
season, 
Good will to men, good will to men. 
(Curtain.) 
THE END 


What are your shoes 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
CuristmMas Every Day 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Kindheart, Tinsel and Tassel wear 
appropriate fairy and elf costumes with 
hristmas decorations added. In Scenes 
2 and 3, Abigail wears a nightgown, Robin 
wears pajamas, and Mr. and Mrs. Phillips 
wear dressing gowns. In Scenes 4 and 
5, the Phillips family wears everyday 
clothes. Jenny and Jim wear everyday 
summer clothes. 


Properties: Scene 1: letter in envelope. Scene 
2: four stockings (one containing a jack- 
knife; one, a fruitcake Santa; one, a 
wrapped potato; and one, wrapped lumps 
of coal). Scene 3: the same filled stockings; 
a blindfold for Abigail; wrapped Christmas 

resents for Mr. and Mrs. Phillips; the 
etter. Scene 4: shopping list for Mrs. 
Phillips; bills for Mr. Phillips; newspaper 
pattern for Jenny; paper bag containing 


raisin “torpedoes” for Jim; two boxes of 
candy cane “fireworks” for Robin; doll 
and toy gun for Abigail; letter. Scene 5: 
Noise-maker for Robin. 


Setting: The living room of Abigail’s home, 
decorated for Christmas. There is a fire- 
place at center of the rear wall, with four 
stockings hanging from the mantelpiece. 
At the left, French windows lead to a side 
porch. At the right, an archway opens on 
the front hall. A divan is left center, an 
easy chair and small table, right center. In 
Scene 4, the French windows are open to 
indicate summer. 


Lighting: If possible, in Scene 1 the stage 
should be lit only by light coming through 
the French windows until the Elves turn 
on the lamps. 


Sound: Off-stage noises (bells ringing, whistles 
blowing, people cheering) at beginning of 
Scene 5. 








New Books! 


Comedies and Farces 
for Teen-Agers 


by Joun Murray 


A new collection of hilarious and enter- 
taining one-act comedies and farces. 
Teen-agers will delight in the interest- 
ing characters, uproarious plots, and 
the wide variety of settings for these 15 
plays, which are geared to the interests 
and talents of young actors. 


Junior and Senior High 350 pgs.; $4.95 


Four-Star Radio Plays 
for Teen-Agers 


edited by A. S. Burack 


Young actors will welcome these 12 
half-hour radio adaptations from great 
literature: Pride and Prejudice, Lorna 
Doone, Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput 
Land, Great Expectations, The Count of 
Monte Cristo, The Coming of the 
Prince, The King of the Golden River, 
The Lady of the Lake, Treasure Island, 
Huckleberry Finn, The Prince and the 
Pauper, and Around the World in 
Eighty Days. These versions retain 
the flavor of the original stories. 


Junior and Senior High 246 pgs.; $4.00 


Children’s Plays from 
Favorite Stories 


edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 


An anthology of 50 short plays which 
include all of the old favorites: Snow 
White, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, 
Rapunzel, Pandora’s Bor, Rumpelstilt- 
skin, etc. These adaptations from 
fables, legends, folk tales and fairy 
tales have flexible casts and require a 
minimum of scenery and costumes. 


Lower and Middle Grades 620 pgs.; $5.95 


PLAYS, Inc. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Star Over BETHLEHEM 


(Play on pages 15-24) 


Characters: 8 male; 4 female; male extras. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: The traditional dress of the period. 


Micah and the Three Wise Men wear more 
elegant costumes than the shepherds and 
other characters. Herod’s Man should 
wear an emblem. 


Properties: Coins for Micah, coin for Joseph, 


pitcher for Ann, caskets for Wise Men, 
doll to represent the Christ Child. 


Setting: The yard of the inn near Bethlehem. 


Downstage center is a bench. The right 
wall of the stage is the front wall of the inn. 
In this wall, a door opens into the inn. In 
the left wall, a portal opens on the highway. 
The rear wall is the rear of the stable. In 
this wall, right of center, is a door opening 
into the stable. A part of the wall should 
be so built that it can be drawn aside when 
the tableau of the manger is presented. 


Lighting: The tableau at the end of the play 


should be brightly illuminated. 


CATALOG 


of Plays Previously Published 
and Still in Active Demand. 


Here is a selected list of more than 450 
lays from past issues of PLAYS, The 
rama Magazine for Young People. | 

The play descriptions, each of which 

contains a plot summary, setting, and 

number of characters, are grouped un- 
der the following popular headings: 

Book Week Farces 

Career Plays Melodramas 

Christmas Memorial Day 

Columbus Day Mother's Day 

Comedies Mysteries 

Easter Patriotic and Historical 

Fairy Tales, Folk Plays for All-Boy Casts 

Tales, Legends Plays for All-Girl Caste 

Foreign Lands Radio Plays 

Graduation and Promotion Thanksgiving 

Halloween United Nations 

Health and Safety Valentine's Day 

Lincoln's Birthday Washington's Birthday 

This catalog will be a convenient guide 

for subscribers who may wish to refer 

to material previously published in the 
magazine. Send for your free copy of 
this 40-page catalog. 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 











The Christmas Shoe 


by Lucille Miller Duvall 


Characters 
LirrLe Wo rr, an orphan 
Epovarb-ALBERT, the Mayor’s son 
CAROLERS 
Monsteur Gautier, the schoolmaster 
TANTE Lize, Little Wolff’s aunt 
FATHER BRILLON 
NARRATOR OF BIBLE STORY 
CHOIR 
Mary 
JOSEPH 
SHEPHERDS + figures for Nativity Scene 


KINGS 
SCENE 1 


ANGELS 

Time: Christmas Eve, long ago. 

SettinG: A humble peasant’s cottage. 

At Rise: Lirrte Wo.rr is huddled 
close to the fire. The laughing voices 
of the children playing in the village 
street outside come into the room but 
LitrtLE Wo.rFF does not seem to be 
aware of them. There is a sudden loud 
knocking at the door. LittLE WOLFF 
starts, looks around as though fright- 
ened, and then moves slowly toward 
the door. He stands as if transfixed 
when the loud knocking is continued. 

Epovarp-ALBERT (Off-stage): Come 
now, Little Wolff, open the door. I 
know you're there. Open up, I say. 
(Banging loudly again) Open this 
door or I’ll kick it in. 

LittLe Wo rr: Oh no, no! 
don’t, I beg of you. 


Please 
I’m coming. 
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(Runs to door and fumbles at knob) 
See, here I am. I’m right here. 

EpovarRD-ALBERT (Pushing LITTLE 
WotrFF rudely as he bursts into the 
room): Well, it’s about time, you 
stupid beggar. I’m almost frozen 
standing out here in the bitter cold. 
Didn’t you hear me knock? 

LirtLe Wotrr: Yes, but Tante Lize 
warned me never to let anyone in 
when she is not here. (Wistfully) I 
am not allowed to have playmates. 
I’m very sorry, really I am, but you 
shouldn’t be here. 

Epovarpb-ALBERT (Rudely): You surely 
don’t think I came here to see you? 
Who’d want to be a playmate of 
yours, anyway? (Looking around the 
room) It’s cold in here. Why don’t 
you build up the fire? (Moves toward 
a basket of wood by the fireplace) 

LittLeE Wotrr (Rushing over to bar the 
way): Oh no, no. You must not put 
more fuel on the fire. I will get a 
beating if there is one stick of wood 
gone from the basket when Tante 
Lize returns. 

Epovuarb-ALBERT: What’s one more 
beating to you? Aren’t you used to 
them by now? The schoolmaster 
beats you every day, whether you 
need it or not. 

LitrLteE Wourr (Meekly): But Mon- 
sieur Gautier must reprimand some- 
one to keep discipline. I am the 





poorest and most ragged of all so it 
is right that he chooses me to punish. 
I have grown used to it now and I do 
not cry so much any more. Have 
you not noticed how brave I’ve 
become? 

Epovarp-ALBErt (Scornfully): Brave! 
Pfft! I’d have old Gautier’s ear if he 
rode me as he does you. But then 
he wouldn’t dare try. After all, I’m 
the Mayor’s son! But where is that 
Tante Lize? My mother’s waiting 
for the lace tablecloth so she can set 
up our midnight supper. I’ve been 
sent to fetch it home immediately. 

LirrLe WourFr: Tante Lize has gone 
with the washes. She always carries 
them herself on Christmas Eve. 

Epovarb-ALBeErt: But she lets you do 
it all the rest of the year, doesn’t she? 
The selfish old witch! She knows 
there’ll be cakes and favors handed 
out on Christmas Eve and she wants 
them for herself. (Curiously) They 
say in the village the old miser has a 
stocking full of money. Have you 
ever seen it? 

LirrLe Wo rr: Oh no, never. 

EpovuARD-ALBERT (Looking around the 
bare room): She certainly spends 
none of it for Christmas goodies. 
This room is as bare as Bethlehem’s 
barn. You do put your shoe out for 
the Christ Child to fill, don’t you? 

LirrLe Wotrr (Sadly): Yes, but there 
has never been anything left in it. I 
must be most unworthy. (Brightens 
a bit) This year I have tried very, 
very hard to be good and industrious. 
I am sure the Christ Child will not 
forget me. 

Caro.Lers (From outside): Edouard, 
Edouard-Albert! Where are you? 
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It’s almost time for caroling. Come 
along or we’ll leave you. 
Epovarp-ALBert: It does grow late. 
You’d best get your heavy clothes 
on and hurry along, too. Old 
Gautier will cane you for sure if 
you’re not out for caroling. Hurry 
now. It’s no sport to see even you 
flogged on Christmas Eve. (Hurries 
out the door to join his friends) 
LitrLe Wourr (Wringing his hands in 
distress): I can’t go through that 
again this year. I just can’t. It’s 
cold, so cold outside, and my clothes 
are so thin and ragged. (Shivers at 
the thought and then goes on sadly) 
And I do look like the scarecrow the 
boys call me. It’s not fitting that I 
should go into the church to worship 
on the Christ Child’s birthday, 
cold, miserable, and dressed in rags. 
(Defiantly) I won’t do it. I shall 
hide until Christmas is over. (Rushes 
out of door) 
CURTAIN 


* * * * * 


ScENE 2 
Time: Several hours later. 
SeTTinG: A street corner (in front of 
curtain). 


Berore Rise: of warmly- 


Groups 
dressed CAROLERS gather around the 


street lantern. They laugh and ex- 
change merry greetings. The school- 
master appears and hurries to the 
group. 

MonstgeuR GAUTIER: Quiet, quiet, 
young ladies and gentlemen. (They 
murmur greetings.) Your attention, 
please. We must hurry if we are to 
get to Mass on time. Are we all 
here? 





First Carouer: Little Wolff is not 
here. 

Monsrteur Gautier (Angrily): Not 
here? How dare he not be here? 
Where did he go? 

Sreconp Caro.ter: He has not been 
here, sir. He did not go caroling 
with us. We couldn’t find him any- 
where. 

Tutrp Caroter: Look, here he comes 
now. (Loud laughter from the group 
as TANTE Lize enters, dragging 
LirrLe Wo irr by the ear.) 

TANTE LizE (Out of breath): A thousand 
pardons, Monsieur Gautier. This 
devil’s own imp will ruin us all. 
(Shakes Litre Wo rr fiercely) I’ve 
been everywhere looking for him. 
And where do you suppose I found 
him? Hiding in the outdoor oven, 
weeping and wailing like a drowned 
kitten. (Clasps her hands to her head) 
What have I done to deserve such a 
one! Surely the good Lord is punish- 
ing me for some terrible sin of my 
ancestors to wish such a one on me. 

Fourtu CaRo.er (As strains of music 
drift toward them): Hark, I hear the 
choir. We’ll be late. We must hurry. 
(LirrLe Wo .rFrF goes with the group 
as they move off. The Cuotr sings 
“O Come All Ye Faithful” softly as 
the curtains slowly part to disclose the 
manger scene with Mary and JosEPH 
and the Baby Jesus.) 

Voice oF Narrator: “And it came to 
pass in those days, that there went 
out a decree from Caesar Augustus 
that all the world should be taxed. 
And all went to be taxed, everyone 
into his own city. And Joseph went 
up from Galilee, out of the city of 
Nazareth, with Mary, his espoused 


wife, being great with child. And so 
it was, that while they were there, 
the days were accomplished that she 
should be delivered. And she 
brought forth her first-born son and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, 
and laid him in a manger; because 
there was no room for them in the 
inn. 

“And there were in the same coun- 
try, shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks by 
night. (As the Cuorr softly sings 
‘As Shepherds Watch Their Flocks by 
Night’ the SuePuERDS move in to take 
their places in the tableau.) 

“And lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them 
and they were sore afraid. (The 
Cuotrr sings ‘Hark, The Herald 
Angels Sing’ while the ANGELS join 
the tableau. The Kin@s are brought 
in to ‘We Three Kings’ to complete 
the scene.) And the angel said unto 
them, ‘Fear not, for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all people. For unto you 
is born this day in the city of David, 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you: 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.’ 
And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God, and saying, ‘Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.’” (The 
Voice of the NARRATOR fades away 
and the Cuorr triumphantly sings 
“Joy to the World.” As the curtain 
closes on the tableau to denote the end 
of the service, the CARoLERS drift on 





in front of the curtain. They call back 
and forth to each other.) 

Fourtu CaroLer: Come, Jean Bap- 
tiste, you must go home with me. My 
mother has prepared the finest of 
suppers. No one ever had such a 
feast. (There are cries of “You should 
see our supper table,” “It can’t be half 
as fine as ours,”’ etc.) 

Firru Carouer: Eat well, good friends, 
as I shall do, but don’t forget your 
wooden shoes. There are many fine 
toys for the Christ Child to leave 
this year. 

SrxtH CaroLer: Such beautiful toy 
soldiers, whole battalions of them, 
and jumping jacks, and furry ani- 
mals, and dancing dolls for the girls. 
Never have there been such toys 
before. And you, little scarecrow, 
what will you have this year? (Looks 
around) But where is Little Wolff? 


First Carouer: Oh, he stopped along 
the way to talk to a beggar child he 
saw sleeping on a stone bench under 
the church porch. I saw him as I 
came out. 


LirrLe Wourr (Entering from the wing 
and calling out as he nears the group): 
Come and help me, please come. 
There’s a little baby here asleep on 
the cold bench. He has no coat or 
shoes and his feet are blue with cold. 
Won’t one of you give me your coat 
to lay over him? 

Seconp CaROLER (Derisively): Why 
don’t you two beggars help keep 
each other warm? You’ve nothing to 
go home for anyway. We must 
hurry so the Christ Child can visit 


Wo rr): So there you are, dawdling 
as usual. I thought I’d find you up 
to some mischief. Get along home 
now — and fast! 


LitrLe Wo trFr: But Tante Lize, there’s 


a wee babe lying there so cold and all 
alone. May we take him home with 
us? He may have my supper. 


TanTE Lize: Home with us, indeed! 


As if it weren’t bad enough to have 
to feed your hungry mouth. (Notic- 
ing that he is limping along with only 
one shoe) What have you done with 
your shoe, you little wretch? 


Litre Wourr (Trying desperately to 


make her understand): The little 
babe, Tante Lize. He was so beauti- 
ful lying there in a clean white gown 
with a light like a halo around his 
head. But he had no shoes and his 
feet were blue and cold. I had noth- 
ing to warm him with and I could 
not bear the thought of him with no 
shoe to set out for the Christ Child. 
So I left him one of mine. 


TANTE Lize: You worthless good-for- 


nothing! So now you think you’re 
rich enough to give your shoes away 
to beggars! Since you are so gen- 
erous, I shall be generous, too. To- 
night I shall put your other shoe in 
the chimney myself and I promise 
you that the Christ Child shall 
leave a bundle of switches to whip 
you with. (Drags LitrLe WoLFF 
angrily off the stage) 
CURTAIN 


* * * * * 


SCENE 3 


us and leave our toys. (They hurry Time: Early Christmas morning. 
off.) Sertine: Same as Scene 1 except there 
TANTE LizE (Coming up behind LittLEe are piles of Christmas toys and 
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goodies surrounding the overflowing 
shoes on the hearth. 

Art Rise: LirrLe Wo irr creeps silently 
into the room. As he looks about at 
the toys scattered around the hearth, 
he starts in amazement. 

LirrLe Wotrr: Tante Lize, Tante 
Lize, come quickly! See what has 
happened. The Christ Child has 
come to see me. (As TANTE LIZE 
runs into the room and then stands 
stricken dumb, he runs excitedly from 
toy to toy.) See here, toy soldiers, a 
jumping jack, a music box, and 
ever so many things. I’ve tried so 
hard to be good this year but I’ve 
never really dared to hope he’d leave 
me something. (Kzxcitedly) Look, 
Tante Lize, there’s my other wooden 
shoe — the one I left for the little 
babe. It’s right there beside the 
one that you put down yourself. 
TANTE Lize: Bless me, but it is. (There 
is the sound of loud, angry voices and 
children’s crying outside and then a 
knock on the door. TantTEe Lize 
walks dazedly over to open it.) Father 
Brillon, do come in. Oh, Father, 
there are strange doings here. 
FaTHER Britton: There are strange 
doings everywhere. Do you hear 
that noise outside? All of the chil- 
dren of the richest people in the vil- 
lage have been left with nothing but 
switches in their shoes. 

LirtLe Wo trFr: What a shame, Father. 
I know how sad they feel. They 
must share some of mine. There 
will be plenty for all. 


FaTHER Brituon: We shall see later. 
(To Tante Lize) I have even 
stranger news. The children told me 
this morning about Little Wolff and 
the beggar child. When I went in 
search of the wee one he was gone, 
but there in the stone was the im- 
print of his little head. And where 
he had laid his head, I found this. 
(Holds up golden wreath encrusted 
with precious stones) 

LitrLE Wo.tFF: What does it mean, 
Father? 

FATHER BrILLON: It means, my son, 
that of all the children in the village 
you were the only one who had time 
to spare for the Christ Child. 

LirtLe Wourr and TANTE Lize: The 
Christ Child! 

FATHER Brion: Yes, lad, the Babe 
was the Christ Child returned for an 
hour as the mortal he had been on 
earth. All of this (Pointing to gifts 
and crown) is the miracle by which 
God hath seen fit to reward the 
faith and charity of one little boy. 
(Takes LirrLe Wourr by the hand) 
Come, let us go to the church and 
offer thanks for the great gifts which 
have been made manifest unto us. 
(LirrLe Wourr turns and offers his 
free hand to Tante Lize who has 
stood spellbound during all this con- 
versation. The three of them move off- 
stage as the church bells toll joyously 
and the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 72 
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Tue Curistmas SHOE Wake Up, Santa Craus! 
(Play on pages 67-71) (Play on pages 73-78) 


Characters: 5 male; 1 female; any number of Characters: 6 male; 3 female; 7 male or female; 
male or female extras as Carolers, Choir several male or female extras. 
and figures for the Nativity Scene. Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Santa wears traditional costume, 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Little Wolff wears ragged clothes. 
Period costumes may be used for Edouard- 
Albert, Monsieur Gautier and Tante Lize. 
Father Brillon could wear a cassock. The 
Carolers wear warm wraps. The er 
and Choir may wear robes. The Nativity 
figures wear Biblical costumes. If possible, 
some of the children should wear “wooden 
shoes.” 


Properties: ‘Wooden shoes” for Little Wolff, 
Christmas toys and candies, golden wre uth 
with jewels for Father Brillon. 


Setting: Scenes 1 and 3 take place in a humble 
peasant’s cottage. There is a rude fire- 
place upstage center. Near the fireplace is a 
basket of wood. A table and somes tools 
might complete the furnishings. Scene 2 be- 
gins before the curtain where there is a street 
lantern. The Nativity Scene may be 
re in a church interior, or against 

angings as a background. 


hting: No special effects for Scenes 1 and 3. 
a beginning of Scene 2 should be in semi- 
darkness, with the light coming from the 
street lantern. The Nativit y group should 
be spotlighted. 


Sound: Off-stage voices of children playing for 
Scene 1; sounds of angry voices and chil- 
dren crying for Scene 3; church bells for 
Scene 3. 





Because of the unusually large num- 
ber of entries received in our Play- 
writing Contest which closed July 31, 
the announcement of prize winners 
has been postponed and will be 
made in the February issue of 


PLAYS Magazine. 








but does not wear his jacket and hat while 
sleeping; Mrs. Santa wears traditional cos- 
tume; Roly, Poly and the Elves wear 
leotards which may have Christmas decora- 
tions; Mr. Tick-Tock wears coveralls; 
Reindeer Master wears work clothes; the 
animal costumes may be as simple or 
elaborate as desired; Oopah and See-Gloo 
wear eee, with fur-trimmed hoods, 
if possible. 


Pegeter: Knitting and feather duster, for 


Santa; tool kit containing tools, wires, 
springs, wheels, ete., for Mr. Tick-Tock: 
sleigh bells, for Reindeer Master; fur mit- 
tens, for Oopah and See-Gloo. 


Setting: Santa’s bedroom. Santa is asleep on 


a small cot. Hanging on a nearby clothes 
tree are his red coat and cap. On a bed 
table are his spectacles and a big alarm 
clock. Mrs. Santa sits in a rocking chair 
beside his bed, dozing from time to time. 
Piled at the foot of the bed are several 
green bags, filled with drums, wood blocks, 
triangles, sand blocks, Indian headdresses, 
cowboy hats, etc. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Up! Santa Claus! 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Santa CLaus 

Mrs. SANTA 

Roy \ : ‘ 

Santa’s elves 

Poy } 

Mr. Tick-Tock 

REINDEER MASTER 

Ruytrum Banp ELVES 

Mr. CockabooDLE Doo 

Mr. Quack-Quack 

Mrs. WappLe-W ADDLE 

Rover 

Fipo 

PLUTO 

TABBY 

TomMMyY 

Oopan, an Eskimo boy 

SEE-GLOO, an Eskimo girl 
Time: Christmas Eve. 
Setrrinc: Santa’s bedroom. 


At Rise: Santa 7s asleep on a small cot. 
Mrs. Santa sits in a rocking chair 


beside his bed. She dozes from time 
to time over her knitting and rouses 
herself with a start. SANTA ts snoring 
deeply. After a short pause, allowing 
SANTA a few snores and Mrs. SANTA 
a few catnaps, Roy and Pouy enter. 

Rory: Santa, Santa, wake up! Wake 
up! 

Poty: It’s a quarter to Christmas eve. 

Roy and Poty: We'll be late! We'll 
be late! 

Mrs. Santa (Wide awake): Dear me! 
Dear me! What’s all the clatter? 
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Roty: Santa has overslept. 

Poty: We should be on our way. 

Mrs. Santa: The alarm has not gone 
off yet. (Reaching for clock) Dear me! 
It’s stopped. 

Rory: Hurry, Mrs. Santa. Wake him 
up. 

Poty: We don’t want to keep the 
children waiting. 

Mrs. Santa (Shaking SANTA gently): 
Wake up. Wake up, Santa. It’s 
time to go. (Sana does a few fancy 
snores. ) 

Roty: Shake him harder, Mrs. Santa. 
There’s no time to lose, 

Mrs. Santa (Shaking harder and talk- 
ing louder): Santa, Santa, wake up. 
Wake up! 

Roy: Why is he asleep at this hour? 

Po.ty: He’s always ready ahead of 
time. 

Mrs. Sanra: The poor dear was so 
tired, I told him he should lie down 
for a little nap, but you know what a 
sound sleeper he is. (More shaking) 
Santa, Santa, it’s time to get up. 
(SANTA turns over and resumes snor- 
ing.) 

Roxy (Also shaking SANTA): Come on, 
Santa. It’s time to get on the job. 
Poty (Shaking Sanva from the other 
side of the bed): Santa, Santa, you 
must wake up. If we don’t get 
started, we’ll never finish our rounds. 

Mrs. Santa: Oh, dear! It’s no use. 





He’ll never wake up without that 
alarm clock. It’s the only sound he 
ever hears once he’s fallen into a 
sound sleep. 

Roty: Then we must get it fixed. Poly, 
run and see if you can find Mr. 
Tick-Tock. 

Poty: I think he’s still in the workshop. 
I'll get him. (zit Poty. Mrs. 
Santa and Ro ry keep trying to wake 
SANTA.) 

Rory: My mother used to pour water 
on me when I wouldn’t get up in the 
morning. 

Mrs. Santa: We’ll not pour water on 
Mr. Santa, young man. Not if he 
sleeps straight through till Christmas 
morning. I don’t want him catching 
a chill. 

Roty: We must do something! 

Mrs. Santa: Maybe Mr. Tick-Tock 
will be able to fix the alarm. Here 
he comes now. (/nter Poty with Mr. 
Tick-Tock, who wears coveralls and 
carries a tool kit.) 

Poty: Here he is, Mrs. Santa. Here’s 
Mr. Tick-Tock. 

Mr. Ticx-Tockx: I knew when Roly 
and Poly sent for me, it must be an 
important job. 

Mrs. Santa (Handing clock to Mr. 
Tick-Tock): Here’s the clock, sir. 
Please see what you can do with it. 


Mr. Tick-Tock (Sitting down on floor 


In this 
position, he can pull out all sorts of 
springs, wires, and wheels from his 
bag, as if he is taking them out of the 
clock): V'll have to take it apart 
first. Looks like a ticklish job. 

Rory: Please hurry. 
counts. 


with his back to the audience. 


Every minute 


Mr. Tick-Tock (Hammers and bangs 
as if working on the clock): There! 
I have it. Now let me see what the 
trouble is. Oh, oh! Look at this. A 
bad spring! (Holds up a big spring 
and tosses it over his shoulder) Dear 
me! These wires are in bad shape. 
(Pulls out several feet of wire or cord 
which he tosses over his shoulder) 

Mrs. Santa: Maybe the mainspring is 
broken. 

Mr. Tick-Tock: I can’t even find the 
mainspring. None of these wheels 
seems to be right. (Tosses out a hand- 
ful of wheels) 

Poy: Can’t you please hurry? 

Mr. Tick-Tock: Patience. Patience. 
You can’t rush a job like this. (Pulls 
out more wire) This poor clock is 
really in bad shape. I’m afraid I'll 
have to take it out to the workshop. 

Roxy: Then we'll be late. 

Poy: We can’t possibly get around the 
world tonight. 

Mrs. Santa: Can’t you fix the bell so 
it will ring just once? 

Mr. Tick-Tock (Rising with clock and 
tool kit): I’m afraid not. I’ll have to 
make some new parts. These are all 
worn out. 

Mrs. Santa: How long will that take? 

Mr. Tick-Tock: I’m afraid I couldn’t 
possibly get it done before tomorrow 
morning. 

Rory: But tomorrow will be Christ- 
mas! 

Mr. Tick-Tock: Sorry, but that’s the 
way it is. 

Mrs. Santa: I’m sure you’ll do your 
very best. 

Mr. Tick-Tock: Isn’t there some other 
bell that would wake him? Isn’t 
there another clock in the house? 





Mrs. Santa: Not a single one. 

Roty: We could try another bell, 
couldn’t we? 

Po.ty: What about sleigh bells? 

Mr. Tick-Tock: A splendid idea. I’ll 
speak to the Reindeer Master as I 
go by the stables, and send him in 

‘at once. (Exit Mr. Tick-Tock.) 

Mrs. Santa (Shaking SANTA again): 
Please, Santa, please, wake up. It’s 
almost Christmas Eve. 

Rory: Couldn’t we throw just a few 
drops of water on him, Mrs. Santa? 

Mrs. Santa: Not a single drop. I 
won’t have him catching cold. 
Santa, Santa, wake up! Wake up! 

Poty: How about tickling him with a 
feather? That should wake him up 
in a hurry. 

Mrs. Santa: I'll get my feather 
duster. Santa’s very ticklish. (Frit 
Mrs. SANTA.) 

Routy: If only she’d let us try the 
water. 

Poty: Maybe the feather will work. 
We'll try. (Mrs. Santa returns with 
a feather duster.) 

Mrs. Santa: Now be very gentle with 
him. 

Roxy (Bending over SANTA with feather 
duster): Just a few tickles under the 
nose should do the trick. (As he 
tickles SANTA, the sleeper stirs, sneezes 
violently, and goes on snoring.) 

Poty: You almost had him that time. 
Try it again. (This time Santa 
sneezes again, turns over and buries 
his head in the pillow.) 

Mrs. Santa: It’s no good. Nothing 
will wake him up but that old alarm 
clock. (REINDEER MASTER enters 
with several E.ves carrying sleigh 
bells.) 
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REINDEER Master: What’s the 
trouble? Mr. Tick-Tock told me to 
come at once and bring the sleigh 
bells. 

Roty: We can’t wake Santa, and it’s 
time to leave with the toys. 

REINDEER Master: I wondered what 
was keeping him. Dancer and 
Prancer won’t stand still much 
longer. 

Poty (To Etves with sleigh bells): 
Now come right over here, boys, 
close to the bed. Ring the sleigh 
bells good and loud. (ELves ring 
the sleigh bells for all they’re worth. 
SANTA doesn’t even stir.) 

Mrs. Santa: Look! He’s smiling. He 
must hear the bells in his sleep. 

REINDEER Master: Louder! Louder! 
Faster! Faster! Keep on ringing. 
(ELvEs ring sleigh bells violently for 
several seconds.) 

Rory: It’s no use. 
like the dead. 

REINDEER Master: This is bad busi- 
ness. Shall I unharness the reindeer? 

Mrs. Santa: Oh, no! Not yet. There 
must be some way to wake him. 


He’s still sleeping 


REINDEER Master: Maybe a deeper 
noise would wake him. 
any drums handy? 


Are there 


Roty: There are lots of drums here in 
the toy bags. 

Pory: I’ll get more elves to play them. 
(Exit Poy.) 

Rory: I’m sure there must be drums 
in one of these bags. Help me look. 
(REINDEER Master and Ro ry find 
drums in one of the bags as Mrs. 
SanTA tries shaking SANTA again.) 
Here are the drums. 

REINDEER Master (As ELves enter 





with Porty): Here are the boys to 
beat them. 

Poxy (Passing drums to E.ves): Here, 
beat the drums as loud as you can. 

Er: But we’ll wake Santa. 

toLy: That’s the idea. Now beat ’em 
good and loud. (ELvEes march around 
the bed beating the drums.) 

REINDEER Master: Try ringing the 
bells again. (Repeat drum march with 
addition of sleigh bells. Santa still 
sores.) 

Poty: Maybe there are some other 
musical toys in these bags. (Opens 
bags and produces wood blocks, tri- 
angles, and sand blocks) 

toy (Shouting offstage): Elves! Elves! 
We need more elves. (ELVES run in 
and seize instruments. ) 

Poy: Here you are, fellows. Make all 
the noise you can. We must get 
Santa to wake up. (ELves make a 
terrific din with rhythm instruments.) 

Mrs. Santa (Holding her ears): That 

I think some Christ- 

might better 


sounds terrible. 

mas music have a 
effect. 

REINDEER Masrer: Let’s try “Jingle 
Bells.” I'll lead the band. (The 
rhythm band assembled by the Etves 
plays a rousing chorus of “Jingle 
Bells” with piano accompaniment.) 

Roiy: Santa is snoring louder than 
ever. 

Pory: I give up! 

REINDEER Masrer: We can’t give up. 
Isn’t there some other noise that 
might wake him? 

Rory: What 
Santa when he is resting? 


noise seems to disturb 


Mrs. Santa: He sometimes wakes up 
when the roosters crow or when the 
dogs bark. 


REINDEER Master: That’s it. We'll 
call on our animal friends. Elves, 
go round up everything that barks or 
crows or cackles or meows. We'll 


try a barnyard chorus to wake 

Santa. (Several ELVEs exit.) 
REINDEER Master: In the meantime, 

let’s try another chorus of “Jingle 
BAND repeats 


Bells.” (RuyTHM 
“Jingle Bells.’’) 

Er (Entering): The animals are ready. 

Mrs. Santa: Send them in, but make 
sure they wipe their feet. 

Ex.r: Mr. Cockadoodle Doo. (RoosTER 
enters. ) 

Rooster: Merry Christmas, Santa. 

Roty: Don’t be so polite. Just crow 
as loud as you can. 

Rooster: It isn’t time to crow. 

Rory: Crow anyhow. We want to 
wake Santa Claus. 

Rooster: I hope he won’t be angry. 
(Crows loud and long) 

Poy (After a look at Santa): No good. 
What’s next? 

Ever: Mr. Quack-Quack and Mrs. 
Waddle-Waddle. (/nter two Ducks.) 

Mr. Quack-Quack and Mrs. WADDLE- 
WappDLE: Quackity, quackity, quack! 
Yackity, yackity, yack! 
Wake up! Wake up! Wake up! 
It’s time to take your pack. 
(The Ducks stand beside SANTA’S bed 
and quack very loud, and the Rooster 
joins in.) 

ExF: Rover, Fido and Pluto! 

Rover, Fipo and Puiutro: Bow-wow, 

bow-wow, bow-wow! 

Bow-wow, bow-wow, bow-wow! 
Wake up! Wake up! Wake up! 
The time to go is now. (The Dogs 
caper about Santa’s bed, barking 
wildly.) 





Mrs. Santa: I’m sure Tabby and 
Tommy would like to try. Here, 
kitty, kitty, kitty — 

Tommy and Tassy (Entering): 

Meow, meow, meow! 

Meow, meow, meow! 

Wake up! Wake up! Wake up! 
We’re here to show you how. 
(Taspy and Tommy frolic around the 
bed, with loud meows, and the other 
animals join in the chorus.) 

Mrs. Santa: It’s no use. Santa just 
won’t wake up. 

Rory: We can’t give up. 

REINDEER Master (Opening one of the 
bags and pulling out an Indian head- 
dress, a cowboy hat and a toy gun): 
Let’s make one more try. I’ve al- 


ways heard that ‘Cowboys and 
Indians” is a noisy game. 

Poty: Elves, do your duty! (A few 
Exives put on Indian headdresses, 


and cowboy hats. They circle the bed 
with Indian warwhoops, Cowboy yells 
and “‘bang-bangs.”’) 

Mrs. Santa: Stop it! Stop it! I can’t 
stand the noise! Stop it, I say. 

Roty: You might as well unharness 
the reindeer. Santa won’t be going 
out tonight. 

Poty: By the time Santa wakes up, 
Christmas will be over. 

RetnveEErR Master: The children will 
be so disappointed. 

Mrs. Santa (Wiping her eyes): Poor 
Santa! This will be a sad Christmas 
for him. (Sound of door-knocker) 

EF: We have visitors. May they come 
in? 

Mrs. Santa: Of course. Everyone is 
welcome on Christmas Eve. (Enter 
Oopau and SrEg-GLO0.) 

Oopau (Bowing): Good evening. I am 


Oopah, and this is my little sister, 
See-Gloo. We are your neighbors. 
Srr-Guioo: Is this really where Santa 
Claus lives? (The large group on the 

stage conceals SANTA’S bed.) 

Mrs. Santa: This is where he lives and 
I am Mrs. Santa. 

OopaH: We have brought Santa Claus 
a present. 

See-G.ioo: It is such a cold night, we 
knew his hands would get cold on 
his long drive. 

OopaH: So we brought him a pair of 
fur mittens. 

Mrs. Santa: Thank you, children. 
That was very nice of you, but I am 
afraid Santa will not be  oing out 
tonight. 

Oopau: What’s the matter? 

Srx-G.oo: Is he sick? 

Mrs. Santa: No, he is not sick. But 
he is sound asleep. We can’t wake 
him. 

Oopan: I am sure he would wake up if 
we talked to him. 

Ser-Gioo: Where is he? Won’t you 
let us speak to him? 

Roty: Stand back! Stand back! Let 
the children speak to Santa Claus. 
(As the group divides revealing SANTA, 
snoring away for dear life, Oopan 
and SEE-G100 stand on either side of 
the bed.) 

OopaH and SEE-GLOo (Speaking softly) : 
Santa, Santa! Can you hear us? 
(Santa stirs.) Santa, Santa, it’s 
Christmas Eve — (SANTA stirs even 
more.) The children are waiting for 
you — all over the world! 

Santa (Half sitting up): What’s that? 
What’s that you say? 

Oopau and Sex-Guoo: In every land 

beneath the sun, 





The children wait till night is done. 

“Their stockings are hung by the 
chimney with care 

In hopes that Saint Nicholas soon 
will be there.”’ 

Santa (Sitting up, wide awake): Bless 
my soul! The children are calling me. 
It’s Christmas Eve! 

AL: He’s awake! He’s awake! 

Santa: Awake? Of course I’m awake! 
It’s no time to be sleeping on Christ- 
mas Eve. Mrs. Santa, please help 
me with my coat. Where are my 
spectacles? Roly and Poly, help me 
with my boots. (There is a scramble 
to get Santa into his costume.) Dear 
me! Dear me! Why did you let me 
sleep so long? 


Roty: We thought you’d never wake 
up, Santa. 

Poty: We tried everything. 

REINDEER Masrer: You kept right on 


snoring. 
Etves: We beat our drums and rang 
our bells, 
But you kept right on snoring. 
Cowpoys and InpIANS: We fired our 
guns and gave our yells, 

But you kept right on snoring! 
Rooster and Dogs: We crowed and 
crowed and said “Bow Wow!” 

But you kept right on snoring. 
Ducks and Cats: We quackity- 
quacked and said “Meow” 
But you kept right on snoring! 
Oopau and See-Gioo: But when we 
spoke to you, you woke up right 
away. 


Mrs. Santa: I don’t see how you 
could sleep through all that racket! 
Yet you heard the children the 
minute they spoke to you. 

Santa: Of course, I heard the children. 
Old Santa always keeps one ear open 
for little children, especially on 
Christmas Eve. (Mr. Ticx-Tock 
runs in with the alarm clock which is 
ringing.) 

Mr. Tick-Tock: It’s fixed! It’s fixed! 
Now Santa will wake up in time for 
Christmas Eve. 

REINDEER Master: We won’t need 
the alarm clock now, Mr. Tick- 
Tock. Santa is awake and ready to 
go. 

ALL: Let’s give him a royal send-off. 
(All sing to the tune of “Up on the 
Housetop” as Santa puts on his 
gloves, handed to him by Oopau and 
SeEe-GLoo, and picks up two of the 
toy bags ready to go.) 

Out in the courtyard reindeer pause, 

Here comes good old Santa Claus. 

Laden with bags full of jolly toys, 

All for the good little girls and boys. 

Ho, ho, ho, now he will go, 

Ho, ho, ho, now he will go, 

Up on the housetops, click, click, 
click 

All round the world comes our good 
Saint Nick! 

(Curtains close as SANTA walks off 

stage, waving to audience.) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 72) 





Squeaknibble’s Christmas 


adapted from a story by Eugene Field 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 
Mr. GRANDFATHER CLOCK 
Mo.iy Mouse 
SQUEAKNIBBLE 
Mamma Mouse 
Master Puss 
Five Litrte Mice 

Time: Christmas Eve, ten o'clock. 

Settinea: The Great Hall. In one corner 
stands Mr. GRANDFATHER CLOCK. 
On the opposite side of the stage is a 
Christmas tree, on a low table. The 
center entrance bears a large sign, 
“Mousehole.”’ 

At Rise: Mr. Cock picks up a large 
hammer which is leaning against a 
chair, and slowly strikes ten on his 
gong. 

Mr. Crock (Replacing hammer): Only 
ten o’clock! Dear me! At least eight 
more hours to go before the children 
come downstairs to see their tree 
and look at their presents! I get so 
lonely here, all by myself. I’d be 
glad to talk to anyone, even that 
little Molly Mouse. I wonder where 
she is tonight. Usually she’s out 
here, scampering about in that patch 
of moonlight. Oh, ho! I think she’s 
coming, and from the amount of 
noise she’s making, she must be in a 
merry mood! (Motiy Mouse enters 
from mousehole, skipping about and 
singing to the tune of “Jingle Bells.’’) 


Moutiy Movse: Jingle bells, jingle 
bells, 
Jingle all the way, 
Oh, what fun it is to skip, 
And scamper all the day! 
Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way, 
Oh, what fun it is to be 
A mouse on Christmas Day! 

Mr. Cock: Well, well, well! You’re 
unusually frisky this evening. Why 
all the dancing and singing? 

Mo..y Movsg: Because it’s Christmas 
Eve, that’s why. I always feel like 
dancing on Christmas Eve. 

Mr. Crock: Ah, me! How different 
you mice are today from the mice 
we used to have in the good old 
days! Now, there was your Grand- 
mamma, Mistress Velvetpaw, and 
there was Grandfather, Mr. Sniff- 
whisker! How dignified they were! 
Many a night I’ve seen them dancing 
in this old hall, but always the 
stately minuet — such a dignified 
dance. 

Mo.ty Movse: Who wants to be dig- 
nified on Christmas Eve? 

Mr. Crock: Oh, come now! What does 
Christmas mean to you, little Miss 
Molly Mouse? 

Mo tty Mouse: It means a great deal 
to me. I’ve been good for such a 
long time! I haven’t gnawed any 





holes, or stolen any canary seed, 
or worried my mother by running 
behind the flour barrel where that 
hateful old trap is set. In fact, I’ve 
been so good that I’m sure Santa 
Claus will bring me something quite 
special. 

Mr. Crock (Laughing): Why, you 
silly mouse! You don’t believe in 
Santa Claus, do you? 

Motty Mouse: I should say I do. 
Why shouldn’t I believe in Santa 
Claus? Didn’t he bring me a beauti- 
ful butter cracker last Christmas, 
and a lovely gingersnap, and a deli- 
cious rind of cheese? I should be 
very ungrateful if I didn’t believe 
in him! Besides, I’d be afraid not 
to believe in Santa Claus. 

Mr. Crock: Afraid? Why would you 
be afraid? 

Mo tty Movse: You see, I once had a 
sister named Squeaknibble who 
didn’t believe in Santa Claus, and 
when I think of what happened to 
her, a shiver runs straight down my 
back from the tip of my whiskers 
to the tip of my tail. (Singing to 
the tune of “Three Blind Mice’’) 
One bad mouse, one bad mouse, 
Lived in a house, lived in a house, 
She had a terrible time because 
She didn’t believe in a Santa Claus, 
And you know by now that our tale 

is about 
That one bad mouse! 
Mr. Crock: Squeaknibble! 


Squeak- 
nibble! That name sounds familiar. 

Mouty Mouse: Surely you remember 
her. 


Mr. Crock: Let me see. Was she a 
fat, chunky little mouse with a very 
pink nose? 


Mo.tiy Mouse: No, that’s not the 
one. Squeaknibble was always long 
and thin. Mother said she took 
after our New England ancestors. 
(Scampers over to Mr. Crock and 
curls up on the floor beside him) The 
whole trouble with Squeaknibble 
was that she was such a disbelieving 
little mouse. I can remember when 
Mother first tried to tell her about 
the moon! It was right here in this 
very hall. (Morner Mouse pokes 
her head out of mousehole. She ad- 
vances to center stage. If desired, a 
spot may be used to set off the parts of 
the play in which SQuEAKNIBBLE 
appears.) 

MamMA MovseE: — Squeaknibble! 
Squeaknibble! Come here and look 
at the beautiful moon. 

SQUEAKNIBBLE (Entering from mouse- 
hole): Where? Where? I don’t see 
any moon. 

Mamma Mouse (Pointing): You can 
see this patch of silvery moonlight 
on the floor. Way up there, (Point- 
ing) above the trees is the moon 
itself, sailing back and forth between 
the clouds. 

SQUEAKNIBBLE: What is the moon, 
Mamma? 

Mamma Mousse: As if I haven’t told 
you a thousand times. The moon, 
my dear little mouse, is made of 
green cheese. 

SQUEAKNIBBLE: Don’t be silly, Mam- 
ma dear. The moon isn’t made of 
green cheese at all! That’s just a 
stupid notion for old mice and 
babies. A really clever mouse 
wouldn’t be fooled for a second. 

Mamma Mouse: Squeaknibble, you’re 
much too smart for your whiskers! 





One of these days you'll be a sadder 
and wiser little mouse, if you don’t 
start believing what we older mice 
tell you. 

SQuUEAKNIBBLE: I know, Mamma, but 
you always have such tall stories! 
How can you expect me to believe 
them! It’s the same way with 
Master Puss. You make up such 
terrible tales about him, I’d be 
scared out of my fur, if I believed 
half of them. 

Mamma Mouse: You’d better believe 
me, if you expect to stay alive. That 
Master Puss is a monstrous creature. 
He has such sharp claws and such 
terrible teeth, you’d never stand a 
chance. 

SQUEAKNIBBLE (With a giggle): Don’t 
make me laugh, Mamma. Every- 


body knows a mouse is the fastest 
thing on four feet. That old Master 


Puss could never catch me! Do 
you know what I’d do? I’d go right 
up and stick my tongue out at him, 
and I’d say: (Sing-song) Ny’a, ny’a, 
ny’a, Mister Pussy Cat, ny’a, ny’a, 
you can’t catch me! (As she is 
singing and cavorting about the stage, 
Master Puss enters stealthily behind 
her, claws outstretched. SqQueEAK- 
NIBBLE and Mamma Mouse see him 
just in time. Both run into the mouse- 
hole with many terrified squeaks.) 

Master Puss (Stamping his foot): 
Aha! My little Squeaknibble! 
You’ve escaped me this time, but 
I’ll get you yet! You just wait and 
see! What a nice, tasty morsel you 
would make for my Christmas din- 
ner! Let me think. Tomorrow night 
is Christmas Eve. Maybe that’s the 
very time I can catch you off guard. 


(Stalking slowly offstage) Indeed, I’ve 

been such a good Pussy Cat this 

year, I think I am entitled to 

Squeaknibble as my Christmas treat. 

(Master Puss makes his exit singing 

to the tune of “Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 

Where Have you Been?’’) 

Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 

What is your dream? 

I'd like Squeaknibble all served up 
in cream! 

Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 

What will you do? 

I'l] catch Squeaknibble for my 
Christmas stew! 

Meow! Meow! Meow! (MasrTrer 

Puss disappears under the table 

which holds the Christmas tree.) 


Mr Cuiocx (To Motity Movss): It 


seems to me, Miss Molly, I am be- 
ginning to remember your sister, 
Squeaknibble. It was a long time 
ago! And I remember that particular 
Master Puss. He was a great, big 
black and white fellow, as smart as 
they come. 


Moutiy Movse: That’s right! Oh, 


dear! It still makes me shiver when 
I remember that Christmas Eve. 
Mamma brought us out here in the 
hall to show us the Christmas tree 
before she put us to bed. Squeak- 
nibble had recovered from her fright 
of the day before, and was saucier 
than ever. None of us ever dreamed 
that Master Puss was under the 
table. (Mamma Mousse sticks her 
head out of the mousehole, looks cau- 
tiously around, and then enters. She 
looks to see if all is well and then 
summons the LirrLe Mice fo enter.) 


Mamma Movuse: The coast is clear. 


You may all come out. (Five Lirr.e 





Mice enter, followed by SqueEak- 
NIBBLE.) There! (Pointing to tree) 
Isn’t it a lovely tree? 

ALL: Beautiful, just beautiful. (From 
lime to time during this scene, 
Master Puss peers out from under 
the table.) 

Mamma Mouse: Now that you have all 
had a good look at the tree, you must 
scamper off to bed. Remember this 
is the night that Santa Claus will 
come. 

First Mouse: How will Santa Claus 
get into our mousehole? 

SeconD Mousse: I hope he brings me a 
big piece of Roquefort cheese. 

Turrp Mouse: I’d rather have Edam 
cheese. It’s milder. 

Fourta Mouse: I’m hungry for good 
old English cheddar. 

Firra Mouse: I hope he brings me 
plenty of Sweitzer. 

SQUEAKNIBBLE: You make me sick 
with all your silly talk about Santa 
Claus. 

Tutrp Movse: It’s not silly talk. 
Santa’s really coming tonight. 
Mamma said so. 

SQUEAKNIBBLE: I don’t believe it! So 
there! 

Second Mouse: If you’d hurry and 
come to bed, he’d be here in no time! 

SQUEAKNIBBLE: I have news for you! 
I’m not going to bed at all! 

Seconp Mouse: Where are you going? 
What are you going to do? 

Tuirp Mouse: Santa Claus won’t be 


able to find you when he comes. 
SQUEAKNIBBLE: I don’t care anything 


about old Santa Claus. I’m going 
to have a good romp here in the 
hall, all by myself. 

Mamma Movse: You’re going to do 


nothing of the sort. You’re going to 
bed with the others. Now, all of 
you get down that mousehole in a 
hurry. (All exit. SQUEAKNIBBLE 
hangs back.) Squeaknibble, you get 
along with the rest, if you know 
what’s good for you. (They all exit, 
MamMA Mouse giving SQUEAK- 
NIBBLE a spank to speed her on her 
way. Masrer Puss reappears from 
under the table.) 


Master Puss: Meow! Meow! Meow! 
Bless my old white whiskers, but 
that naughty little Squeaknibble is 
going to get the surprise of her life. 
Something tells me she’ll be back 
here as soon as her mother’s back is 
turned! Now let me see! How can 
I fool her? She doesn’t believe in 
Santa Claus, does she? That gives 
me an idea. I think I saw a fur 
coat and cap in the clothes closet 
that would serve as a perfect dis- 
guise. If only the door is open, I’ll 
give that Squeaknibble the shock 
of her life. (Masrer Puss eztts as 
SQUEAKNIBBLE enters from the mouse- 
hole.) 


SQUEAKNIBBLE: How good it is to get 
out of that mousehole and frolic 
here by myself. My stupid brothers 
and sisters have all gone to bed and 
are probably dreaming about Santa 
Claus this very minute. But not 
me! I’m out for a lark! And if I 
should see that old Master Puss 
again, I’d just say, Ny’a, ny’a, ny’a, 
Mister Pussy Cat, ny’a, ny’a, you 
can’t catch me! (Master Puss 
suddenly appears wearing a fur coat 
and cap.) 


Master Puss: Ho, ho, there, little 





mouse! What are you doing up so 
late on Christmas Eve? 

SQUEAKNIBBLE (Terrified): Please, 
please, whoever you are, go away! 
Please, please, don’t hurt me. I’m 
only a little mouse. 

Master Puss: Ho, ho, ho! I would 
never hurt a good little mouse like 
you! Don’t you know me? (Jn a 
false, sweet voice) I’m Santa Claus, 
and I’ve brought you a lovely piece 
of nice, fresh cheese. 

SQUEAKNIBBLE (Approaching MASTER 
Puss): How nice of you! I never 
believed there was a Santa Claus, 
but now — (Master Puss leaps at 
her with a terrible yowl. After a wild 
chase around the stage, he trips over 
his coat, and falls, just in time for 
SQUEAKNIBBLE /o escape through the 
mousehole.) 


Master Puss (Shaking his paw as if 
it were a fist): Vil get you yet, 


Squeaknibble! 
(Exit) 

Mo..y Mousse: After that, my sister 
Squeaknibble was a reformed char- 


I'll get you yet! 


acter. Later she went to live with 
my aunt, who was a country mouse, 
but when she came back on visits. 
she would tell us the story over and 
over again. 

SQUEAKNIBBLE (Entering with all the 
little mice): Take it from me, chil- 
dren, it pays to believe in Santa 
Claus. I never heard of a child or a 
mouse who came to any good, who 
doubted him for a single minute. 
And remember, I know from ex- 
perience. (All sing to the tune of 
“Up on the House Top.’’) 
Squeaknibble taught us the Christ- 

mas laws, 
We all believe in dear Santa Claus. 
Into our mousehole we know he’ll 
squeeze, 
Just to deliver our Christmas cheese. 
Ho, ho, ho, all of us know, ho, ho, 
ho, all of us know, 
Santa will bring us something nice, 
If we are good little Christmas mice! 
(Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


SqQuEAKNIBBLE’S CHRISTMAS 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female; 5 male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. Grandfather Clock wears a 
large clock face and a long white beard. 
The mice wear gray or brown Brownie 
costumes with perky round ears and long, 
thin tails. Master Puss wears a furry cos- 
tume with a long tail, pointed ears, and 
long whiskers. He has sharp claws on his 
paws. 

Properties: Gong and hammer, for Mr. Grand- 


father Clock. 


Setting: The Great Hall. Mr. Grandfather 
Clock is in one corner. On the opposite side 
of the stage is a Christmas tree, on a low 
table. There is an entrance on one side to 
the rest of the house, and a small entrance 
upstage center, bearing a large sign reading 
“Mousehole.”’ 

Lighting: No special effects necessary. If 
desired, a spot may be used to set off the 
parts of the play in which Squeaknibble 
appears. 





A Christmas Tree for Kitty 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 

JANNIS Topp 

WILLA MorTHER 
MARTHA MIKE 
CaRo.Lers (boys and girls) 

Time: The day before Christmas. 

SertinG: An attractive living room. 

At Ruse: JaAnnis and Topp are deco- 
rating a tiny Christmas tree that 
stands on a table. The ornaments are 
small-sized, and most of them are 
handmade. 

JANNIS: I guess no other kitten in the 
world will get a tree like this for 
Christmas. (Stands off and admires 
it) Isn’t it beautiful? Where did you 
put the ball of catnip, Todd? 

Topp: I haven’t put it anywhere yet. 
(Looks on table and finds it. Holds it 
to his nose and sniffs) I can’t figure 
out what a cat sees in catnip. Where 
shall we hang it? 

JANNIS: Oh, near the top, next to the 
golden star. Can’t you just see Kitty 
standing on her hind legs, trying to 
reach it? 

Topp: And if she knocks anything off, 
it won’t matter a bit. (Fastens catnip 
ball near the star) There’s not a thing 
on this tree that can break. 

JANNIS: Not a single thing. 
comes in) 

Wit.a: Haven’t the carolers come to 
call for me yet? What are you doing? 
Oh, what a cute tree! Who's it for? 

Jannis: We told you, Willa. We're 
trimming it for Kitty. 

Wuta: Oh, yes, I remember. Where’s 
Mother? (Calls) Mother! 


(WILLA 


Topp (Hurrying to cover the tree with 
tissue paper): We don’t want Mother 
to see the tree till it’s all finished. 
(MorTHER comes in with Christmas 
ribbons and wrapping.) 

Moruer: Did you call me, Willa? 

Wit: Do [ look all right for a caroler? 
We’re going to sing at the day nurs- 
ery first, then at the rest home, then 
at the hospital. (Moruer makes a 
bow of red and green ribbon and pins 
it to Wi1LLA’s coat.) 

Moruer: I think it’s a wonderful idea 
to go caroling. 

JANNIS: You ought to have Martha 
sing with you, Willa. She has such a 
good voice. 

Witta: Martha? Oh yes, that girl you 
walk home with sometimes. The 
one who always wears a blue dress— 
the same one. 


JANNIS: She doesn’t have many dresses. 


But she can sing! (The sound of 
CAaROLERS ts heard offstage.) 

Wi1a: There they are! The carolers. 

Moruer: Do have them come in a 
minute, Willa. I’d like to hear how 
you sound together. I'll get some 
cookies. (She leaves by one exit, 
Witt by another.) 

Witxa (Offstage): Yoo-hoo! Come in a 
minute! My mother wants to hear 
how we sound. (WILLA returns with 
a group of merry CAROLERS.) What 
shall we sing? “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem”? (She gives the key, and 
they begin to sing. Moruer returns 
with plate of cookies and stands listen- 





ing. When the song is over, JANNIS 
and Topp clap loudly.) 

Moruer: That was lovely. I am sure 
you are going to give many people 
a great deal of joy this afternoon. I 
almost wish I were your age and 
could go along! Good luck. (WimLA 
and CAROLERS exit with cookies in 
their hands. Calls of “Goodbye’’ and 
“Thank you.’’) 

Jannis: Todd and I have almost fin- 
ished trimming the little tree for 
Kitty, Mother. 

Topp: But you can’t see it till every 
last thing is on. 

Moruer (Laughing): I won’t peek, I 
promise. Call me when you're ready. 
(She goes out. JANNIS and Topp 
work on the tree again.) 

JANNIS: I wonder what Kitty will like 
most — next to the catnip. 

Topp: The red yarn. She'll get all 


snarled up in it before you can say 
“Merry Christmas.” 

JAnnis: Maybe she'll like the lollipops 
. . . they’re so pretty, all red and 


green and yellow. (Cocks her head 
and looks at tree.) Or maybe she'll 
like the paper chains. Or the little 
cotton lamb. 

Topp: Everything is on the tree now, 
Jannis. 

JANNIS: Let’s call 
(Loudly) Mother! 

Topp: All right, Mother. It’s done. 
Come look! (MorHer comes in, 
looks eagerly at the little tree.) 

Moruer: Why, it’s lovely! I had no 
idea you were making it so fancy. 
Won’t Kitty be surprised! 

Topp: Do you see our little woolly 
lamb . . . only it’s cotton. 

Jannis: And the white-paper angels? 


Mother _ then. 


Topp: Not a single thing can break, no 
matter how rough Kitty is. 

Moruer: It’s the prettiest little tree 
I’ve ever seen. Quite the prettiest. 
You ought to move it closer to the 
window, where it can be seen from 
the street. 

JANNIS: Yes, let’s. Kitty can’t have it 
until tomorrow, anyway. Do you 
think she’ll know what it is? 

Topp: ’Course not. Cats don’t know 
about Christmas. But that won’t 
matter. (As JANNIS and Topp move 
the table near the window, JANNIS 
suddenly stops and looks out eagerly.) 

JANNIS: Oh, look, there’s Martha, com- 
ing down the street with her little 
brother Mike. 

Topp: Wherever Martha is, Mike is. 
Or Johnny, or Freddy, or Millie. 
JANNIS: I’ll bet she’s never seen a little 
Christmas tree like this one. They’re 
too poor to have a tree, I guess — 
even a little one. Mother, will it be 
all right to have Martha come in and 

see Kitty’s tree? 

Topp: Mike will like it, too. 

JANNIS: Mother? 

Moruer: Why, yes. . . ask them in for 
a little while, Jannis. 

JANNIS (Running out, calling): Martha! 
Martha! 

Topp: Martha told Jannis they have 
another baby at their house. It’s a 
girl. 

Moruer: Another baby? Dear me, 
where do they put all the children, 
in that little house? What have they 
named it? 

Topp: I don’t know. Jannis told 
Martha they ought to call it Mary, 
because it came at Christmastime. 

Moruer: Mary is a nice name. 





JANNIS (Offstage): Wait till you see, 
Martha! Wait till you see. You 
ean’t guess! Todd and I did it all 
by ourselves. (JANNIS comes in with 
Martua. Mike, a small bashful boy, 
clings to his sister’s skirts.) 

Mortuer: Good afternoon, Martha. Is 
that Michael with you? 

Martrua: Yes, Ma’am. Mike. He’s 
scared. I don’t mean really scared, 
wet... 

Moruer: Bashful? 

Martua: Yes, that’s it. He’s bashful. 

Mornenr: I’ll go refill the cooky plate. 
Maybe that will help. (zits) 

JANNIS (Pointing at tree, eagerly): 
There it is, Martha. On the table. 


(For a moment MARTHA stares at the 
little tree in silence, fascinated.) 


Marrua: Oh, I never saw such a cute 
little tree. (She moves toward itt, 
touching one of the angels reverently. 
Mike follows, clinging to her.) 

Topp: Jannis and I made most of the 
ornaments. 

Martua (Awed): Look, Mike. Look at 
the little cotton lamb. And the real 
little lollipops. (A¢ that M1KE really 
looks.) And the paper chains and 
stars and angels. And everything so 
cute and little. 

JANNIS: It had to be little. (Laughs) 
You know why? It had to be little 
.. . because, you see, it’s for Kitty. 

Martua (Astonished): For Kitty? 

Topp: Sure. 
we didn’t 
could break. 

Martua (More astonished than ever): 
But how did you know? Who told 
you? We didn’t decide ourselves till 
this at the table. 


For Kitty. That’s why 
put on anything that 


noon, dinner 
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(JANNiIs and Topp look at each other, 
baffled.) 

Topp: What do you mean, you didn’t 
decide? 

Martua: You said for Kitty. 

JANNIs: Yes, that’s right. 

Marrua: But how did you know? 
How did you know we named the 
new baby Kitty? Katherine for 
real... but Aztty for short. 

JANNIS: Oh, I... we... well, I guess 
people know a lot of things at 
Christmastime. Don’t they, Todd? 
(She nods at him, and he nods back.) 

Topp: Sure. At Christmastime! 

Martua: A Christmas tree for Kitty. 
Oh, it’s wonderful of you. It’s like a 
birthday present and a Christmas 
present all in one. 

Topp: It won’t be hard to carry home, 
Martha, because nothing on it will 
break. 

Marrtua: You even thought of that! 

JANNIS: Wait. Ill write a card for it. 

Topp (Hurriedly taking off the catnip 
ball): Here, tie the tag in place of 
this little ball . . . (Jn JANNIS’s ear) 
of catnip! (JANNIS laughs as she slips 
the catnip ball into her pocket. She 
writes the tag.) 

JANNIS (As she writes): “A Christmas 
tree... for Kitty . . . from Santa 
Claus.” (Hangs tag) 

Marrna: Oh, it’s so wonderful . . . it 
makes me feel like singing. 

JANNis and Topp: We feel that way, too. 

Morner (Coming in with cookies): 
Let’s all sing! (Marrua starts “O 
Tannenbaum” |“O Christmas Tree’’| 
and others join in happily, except 
MIke who is more interested in peek- 
ing at the little tree. Curtain) 

THE END 





Part Four 


Round-the-World Play 





And Christmas Is Its Name 


by Paul T. Nolan 


Characters 
Dr. FISHER Mrs. SHEARER 
Mr. SHEARER NURSE 
JESSICA SHEARER 
Christmas in England Episode 
FATHER CHRISTMAS Tom 
Sir BELVEDERE Dick 
HARRY 
Russian Episode 
St. SYLVESTER l'rrst WISEMAN 
BABOUSCKA SECOND WISEMAN 
Tuirp WISEMAN 
Children of the World Episode 
Marcus and Octavia, Romans 
GRETCHEN and Fritz, Germans 
Marta and Pasio, Spaniards 
CHRISTIANA and SWEN, Scandinavians 


Time: The day before Christmas. 

Setrine: The corridor of a hospital, to 
be played before the curtain. On the 
center of the curtain hangs a sign 
which reads “Children’s Ward: Quiet 
Please.” A small table is next to the 
curtain. 

Berore Rise: Dr. Fisuer, Mr. 
SHEARER, and Mrs. SHEARER enter. 
Dr. Fisuer and Mrs. SHEARER 
carry boxes of Christmas tree orna- 
ments, and Mr. SHEARER carries a 
small, table-sized Christmas tree. 

Dr. FisHer: You can put it there on 
the table, Mr. Shearer. 

Mr. SHEARER (Carrying the tree to the 
table and setting it up): I’m afraid 


Pancuo and Nira, Mexicans it’s rather small. 





Author’s notes on AND Curistmas Is Its NAME 


Of all the holidays of the year, Christmas perhaps comes the closest to being an inter- 
national day of celebration. Whether it is called Christmas or Kerst-Misse, Noel, Jl 
Natale, Weihnachten, or El Natal, Christmas means generosity and hope. As a religious 
celebration, this “season of joy and giving” goes back about two thousand years, but the 
“spirit” of the day is even older than that. The ancient Romans, for example, observed 
the Saturanalia, honoring Saturn, the god of agriculture, many years before the coming 
of Christ, with feasting and gift-giving at about the same time of the year. And even 
after the coming of Christ, non-Christian peoples continued to celebrate such a season 
with no reference to the Christ story. Romans, for example, who were followers of 
Mithraism, celebrated their most important feast day, Dies Solis Invicti Nati (Birth of 
the Unconquered Sun) on December 25, many years before Pope Gregory selected that 
date as the official day for the Christian feast. 

The United States has been the rich heir to the thousands of customs and legends 
associated with Christmas: gift giving and the Magi, the Christmas tree and the Yule 
log, Néel and St. Nicholas. This play attempts to remind young Americans of some of 
their legacy. 
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Mrs. SHEARER (Putting boxes on table): 
It’s big enough, Walter. She’ll be 
able to see it, and it will be hers. 
Maybe, next Christmas... 

Mr. SHEARER: Yes, Bertha, maybe 
next Christmas. 

Dr. Fisuer (Putting boxes on table): 
Don’t be so gloomy, you two. Every- 
thing that medical science can do is 
being done for Jessica. Why, she’ll 


be walking out of the hospital before, 


you know it. 

Mrs. SHEARER: Walking, Doctor? 

Dr. Fisuer: Yes, I hope so. 

Mrs. SHEARER: But you don’t know? 

Dr. Fisuer: Nobody knows for sure. 
One of these days, she’ll take a step. 
Then she’ll take another. The day 
that she does will be the day she 
starts walking home again. 

Mrs. SHearer: Yes, but when will 
the day come that she takes that 
first step? Doctor, how long will it 
be? 

Mr. SuHearer: Now, Bertha, Doctor 
lisher has done all he can, and he’s 
told you all he knows. We simply 
have to have faith. 

Dr. Fisner: Your husband’s right, 
Mrs. Shearer. You have to have 
faith. 

Mrs. SHEARER: It’s easier for me to 
have faith than it is for Jessica, 
Doctor. It’s been three months now 
since the accident, and she hasn’t 
walked a single step. (NURSE enters.) 

Mr. SHEARER: We have to keep hop- 
ing, Bertha. 


Nurse: Dr. Fisher, Jessica saw you 
coming into the hospital with the 


tree. She wants to come out of her 
room to see it. Is it all right? 


Doctor: She does? That’s just fine, 
Miss Long. Wheel her out. 

Nurse: Yes, Doctor. (Turns and exits.) 

Dr. FisHer: You see? Maybe that’s 
a sign. She wants to come out. Do 
you realize that’s the first time she’s 
wanted to leave her room? (NURSE 
reappears pushing JESSICA in wheel 
chair.) 

Mrs. SHEARER: She looks so pale. 

Mr. SHEearer: Now, Bertha, you’re 
here to give her courage and strength, 
not pity. 

Mrs. SHEARER (Going to JESSICA): 
Jessica, you’re looking much better, 
dear. 

Jessica: I feel a little better, Mama. 

Mrs. SHEARER (7'0 NursE as she takes 
chair): Vl push her over, Miss Long. 
(To Jessica) See what a beautiful 
tree Daddy brought you, darling. 

Jessica: It is beautiful, Daddy. May I 
stay and watch you trim it? 

Mr. SHEARER: Yes, dear, of course. 

Mrs. SHEARER: We don’t have all the 
ornaments, Walter. We left some in 
the car. 

Mr. SHearer: [’ll go get them. 

Dr. l'isuer: I'll help you. 

Jessica: Why don’t you go with them, 
Mama? I'll be all right here. I’d 
just like to sit and watch the tree 
quietly for a while. I wish . . . I wish 
that I could trim it. 

Mrs. SHEARER: But dear, don’t you... 
All right, dear, I’ll go help your 
father. (Dr. FisHer and Mr. and 
Mrs. SHEARER exit.) 

Nurse: Do you want me to stay with 
you, Jessica? 

Jessica: No, Miss Long, I’d just like 
to sit and look at the tree. I’ll be 
all right. 





Nurses: All right, Jessica. I’ll be down 
the hall if you want me. 

Jessica: Would you get me that little 
box before you go? (Points toward 
a small box on the table) 

Nurse (Picking up box): This one? 

Jessica: Yes, that, please. (NuRSE 
hands her the box.) It’s an angel 
from Czechoslovakia. My grand- 
father brought it with him as a 
young man when he came to the 
United States. It’s a kind of Santa 
Claus. 

Nurse: It looks very nice. 

Jessica: In Czechoslovakia, it is the 
angel who travels with St. Nicholas 
and gives presents. Maybe if I were 
there, the angel would bring me — 
would help me walk. 

Nurse: You'll walk, Jessica. You'll 
walk. Just you wait and see. 
(Pause) Well, I'll be at the other 
end of the hall if you want me. 

Jessica: Yes, Miss Long. 
exits and the lights dim.) 

Jessica (Takes the angel out of the box 
and talks to it): Little Angel, if I 
were a Czech girl, would you help 
me walk? (Sighs) I guess not. I 
guess even you couldn’t do that. 
(She leans back and closes her eyes. 
The lights go out and the curtain 
opens. A single spotlight picks out a 
large Christmas tree in the center of 
the stage. On stage left is a large log. 
FATHER CHRISTMAS stands in the 
middle of the stage, and Str BELVE- 
DERE, Tom, Dick, and Harry lie 
sprawled around him.) 


(NURSE 


Fatuer Curistmas (Coming down and 
tapping Jessica on the shoulder): 
Jessica, are you asleep? 


Jessica (Sitting up): My goodness, 
who are you? 

FaTHER CuHrIsTMAS: It’s plain to see, 
you’re no English girl, or surely 
you’d know me. I’m Father Christ- 
mas from England and I’m here to 
bring you a gift, if you can tell me, 
in rhyme, that you’ve been good. 

Jessica: Well . . . I don’t know if I’ve 
been good, but I’ve been sick. 

Farner Curistmas: Oh, indeed, that’s 
too bad, for little girls are surely sad 
on Christmas if they cannot tell that 
with goodness they do dwell. But 
since you’re not an English girl, I'll 
give you a gift anyway. Look, a 
scene for you. (He points to the up- 
stage scene, and as he does, the char- 
acters get up and stretch.) 

Tom (Nudging Dick with his toe): All 
right, Dick, how about pulling Dun 
out of the mire? 

Dick: If you want that yule log moved, 
do it yourself. I’m tired. 

Tom: (Goes to the yule log and ties his 
rope around it): All right, I will. 
When old Dun is stuck in the mire, 
there’s nothing to do but pull it out. 
(He tries to pull, but the log doesn’t 
move.) Old Dun is stuck deep! 

Harry (Getting up and going to Tom): 
Oh, sit down, Tom, and let a man 
pull. (He ties his rope around the log. 
Tom steps back to watch, with his 
hands on his hips.) It’s all in know- 
ing how, my lad. (He pulls, but the 
log doesn’t move.) 

Tom (Jeering): And how’s how, Harry? 

Dick (Gets up, goes to log and ties his 
rope around it): I should have done 
it in the first place. Old England’s 
not growing the lads she did in good 
King Alfred’s time. (He pulls un- 





successfully, then slips and falls.) 
Ah, let the log stay where it is for 
all of me. 

Tom: Yeah, let it stay. 

Str BELVEDERE: Now, wait a minute, 
lads. The yule log was never meant to 
be a lonely man’s task. We'll do it 
together. (He ties his rope around 
the front of the log, and the other three 
all pick up their ropes.) All right, my 
lads, and as we pull with our arms, 
let’s sing good old Herrick’s song 
from our hearts. 

Harry: We’re with you, Sir Belvedere. 
Sing away. 

Aux (Singing as they pull the log into a 
position downstage right of the tree): 
“Come bring, with a noise, 

My merry, merry boys 

The Christmas Log to the firing; 
While my good dame, she 

Bids you all be free 


And drinks to your heart’s desir- 


. ” 
iia 
ing. 


Sir BELVEDERE (Standing on the log): 
Now let this yule log burn. It burns 
away old hatreds and misunder- 
standings. Let your fears and envies 
vanish, and let the spirit of good 
fellowship reign supreme for this 
season and through all the year. 
Merry Christmas! (Curtain closes) 

FatTHer Curistmas: That’s my gift to 
thee, Jessica, and this little yule log. 
(He takes a small log from his pocket, 
and places it on the table beside 
Jessica’s tree.) I place this beneath 
your tree as a remembrance that the 
hardest tasks are easiest done when 
we pull together and sing a song 
a song from the heart. 

Jessica: Thank you, Father Christmas, 
Pll try. (FATHER CHRISTMAS exits 


right. Lights go out. Then the lights 
come up slowly. Jessica is asleep in 
the chair. Nurse enters from left, 
calls “‘Jessica’”’ softly, sees she is 
asleep, and withdraws. From off right, 
a voice is heard calling softly, “Jessica, 
Jessica.” JEssIca sits up straight — 
and looks right.) 

Jessica: Who is it? (SYLVESTER enters.) 

SYLVESTER: It is I. Sylvester. 

Jessica: St. Sylvester of the Russians? 
Aren’t you a long way from home? 

Sy.tvester: No one with joy in his 
heart is a long way from home on 
Christmas Eve, but I must be back 
home in a week, for that is my night 
of the year, you know. The night 
before the New Year. 

Jessica: Oh yes, St. Sylvester. I don’t 
know how I know, but I do know: 
“St. Sylvester’s evening hour, 

Calls the maidens round; 

Shoes to throw behind the door, 
Delve the snowy ground. 

Peep behind the window there, 
Burning wax to pour.” 

SYLVESTER (/nterrupting, taking a hand- 
ful of grain from his feedbag and 
throwing it on the floor): 

“And the corn for chanticleer, 
Reckon three times o’er. 
(Takes a ring from his finger and 
puts it on Jessica’s finger) 
Solemnly the golden ring 
Earrings, too, of gold; 
Kerchief white must cover them 
While we’re chanting over them 
Magic songs of old.” 

Jessica: But what are you doing here, 
St. Sylvester? 

Sy.ivester: I saw my friend, Father 
Christmas, who said you were feeling 
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blue. So I thought I’d just fly over 
and see what I could do. 

Jessica: I am feeling blue, but I’m 
afraid there’s nothing you can do. 
Tomorrow’s Christmas, and I have 
been wishing so hard for ever so long 
that I might be home to trim the 
tree, but see—-my daddy had to 
bring a tree to me. 

SyLvesterR: Why don’t you trim this 
one? 

Jessica: I cannot even walk. 
Sy.Lvester: Oh? Dr. Fisher says you 
may one day if you will really try. 
Jessica: He doesn’t know how hard it 
is for me even to move a hand. I'll 
never be able to walk. I can’t even 

stand. 

SYLVESTER: -asiest 


Sometimes the 


thing to do is the thing that seems 
the hardest at the moment. You re- 
member Babouscka, don’t you? 


Jessica: Babouscka? 

Sytvester: Yes. Babouscka is a kind 
of Santa Claus like your Czech 
angel. If you were a Russian child, 
Jessica, you would be waiting for her 
on this Eve, just as in other lands, 
children wait for Kris Kringle, St. 
Nicholas, or our friend, Father 
Christmas. Every Christmas Eve, 
Babouscka goes about peeping into 
every child’s and leaving 
small gifts. She moves quickly, and 

When a 
Russian child hears the wind whist- 
ling and whining, he thinks, “It is 
Babouscka and she looks for me.” 

Jessica: But what is she looking for? 
Tell me, and I shall ask my daddy to 
help her find it. (The curtain opens. 
In addition to the tree and the yule log 
from the first scene, there is now the 


house 


she weeps as she goes. 


front of a little hut with a door and 
one lighted window. BAaBouscKa 
stands with a broom of rushes.) 

Sy.tvester: A great many yesterdays 
ago, Babouscka lived here in a little 
hut. This is the coldest corner of 
cold Russia, but she had a very com- 
fortable little hut and was happy 
spending her days just keeping her- 
self comfortable. Then one night, 
three men came to her. . . (THREE 
WISEMEN enter.) 

BapouscKA: Greetings, my lords. Have 
you lost your way? 

First WISEMAN: Indeed, we have for 
these many, many years. 

Seconp WISEMAN: But now, we may 
have found it again. 

Tuirp WISEMAN: For we have seen a 
star. 

BasouscKa: A star? 

First WiseMAN: A star! But what a 
star! It leads us to Him. 

BanouscKa: To him? Is he a great 
king? 

SeconD WISEMAN: The greatest of all. 

TuHirp WIseMAN: It is the star that 
leads to the Child. 

BasouscKa: A child! I thought it was 
a king. 

Sreconp WISEMAN: You should come 
with us, Old Woman, to visit Him. 
Basouscka: Is he rich and powerful, 

this child? 

Tuirp WIseMAN: Rich in love, not in 
jewels. 

First WiseMAN: Powerful in goodness, 
not in armies. 

BasouscKa: Well, then I don’t think 
I’d better go. You gentlemen are 
rich and may chase off after any- 
thing that pleases your heart, but I 
am a poor woman and must be prac- 





tical and stay home by my hearth. 
I have to look out for myself. 

First WiseMAN: You will regret it, 
Old Woman. 

BasouscKa: Not I. The night is dark 
and cheerless, and my little fire is 
my only comfort. I'll stay with it. 

Seconp WiseMAN: Then we will go on. 
(They start off.) 

BapouscKa (Calling after them): What 
is this child’s name? 

Turrp WISEMAN (Turning back for a 
moment): He is called the Christ. 
(WISEMEN ezit.) 

SYLVESTER: Babouscka did not go, 
Jessica, but she thought about the 
Wisemen and the Christ child, and 
the more she thought, the more 
miserable she became, until at last 
she could stand the sight of her 
home and comforting fire no longer. 
Then she went to look for him, and 


now almost two thousand years later, 


she is looking still. She lives on, 

looking in every child’s face, always 

disappointed, always seeking. Will 
she find him one day? Who knows? 

(Curtain closes and off-stage a chorus 

sings to the tune of “God Rest Ye 

Merry, Gentlemen.’’) 

“And so ’tis said on Christmas Eve 
When high the drifts are piled, 
With staff, with basket on her arm, 
Babouscka seeks the child: 

At every door her face is seen, 

That wistful face so mild. 

Her gifts at every door she leaves. 

She bends and murmurs low, 

Above each little face half-hid 

By pillows white as snow: 

‘And is He here?’ she softly sighs, 

‘Then further I must go.’ ” 
Jessica: And is she still seeking? 


Sy.vesTer: So the children of Russia 
believe. 

Jessica: What a great deal of sadness 
there is in this world, even on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

SyLvesTer: Yes. But there’s a great 
deal of love, too. In fact, there is a 
great deal of a great many things in 
this world on Christmas Eve. 

Jessica: I have been feeling very sad 
because it was Christmas Eve, and I 
couldn’t go home. But now, I think 
that if I could walk, I’d like to go 
all over the world and say, “Merry 
Christmas,” to everyone. 

SyLvesTer: Well, perhaps we can do 
better than that. Father Christmas, 
St. Nicholas, Santa Claus, and I 
were talking to some children earlier 
this evening, and we told them you 
were blue. They said they would 
like to come by for a moment and 
share part of their Christmas with 
you. Would you like that? 

Jessica: Oh, very much. 

Sy.ivester: Then let’s begin. (The cur- 
tain opens. Marcus and OcTAavIA 
come downstage.) 

Marcus: From ancient times we come; 
from the Roman Empire in the days 
before Christ. 

Octavia: At this time of year, the 
Calends, we gave gifts to those we 
loved. 

Marcus (Holding up a jar): So a jar of 
honey do I bring that your year may 
be sweeter, Jessica. 

Octavia (Holding up a lamp): And I 
a lamp of silver bring that light and 
wealth may attend you. (They set 
their gifts before the large tree, and 
then stand together upstage left. 
GRETCHEN and F ri1z enter.) 





GRETCHEN: In our native Germany, 
Santa is a baker. 

Fritz: We have brought you cookies, 
the kind that German chiidren like. 

GRETCHEN (Tying a gingerbread man 
onto the large tree): Pfeffernusse. 
(fef-er-nis-ee) 

Fritz (Tying his gingerbread man onto 
the tree): And one from me. With 
these cookies, we bring our love. 

GRETCHEN: For in our country, the 
word for Christmas cookies is leb- 
kuchen, and that is also the word for 
love. (They go upstage and stand next 
to the Romans. Marta and PaBio 
enter.) 

Maria: Noche-buena, Jessica. 

Paso: We are children of Spain, and 
a créche we bring for yeu. (He sets 
down the model of the stable before the 
large tree.) As a reminder of the 
humble origin of Him for whom this 
day is named. 

Marta: I set the figures in order. 
(Goes to stable and points with finger) 
Joseph, Mary, and the baby Jesus. 
(They sit before the créche, and 
CHRISTINA and SwWEN enter.) 

SwEN (Setting up a birds’ tree — a pole 
with a sheaf of grain tied to it): In all 
the cold lands of Scandinavia — 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway — the 
Christmas snow brings woe to our 
friends, the birds. 

Curistina: So we set out a Christmas 
tree for birds, a sheaf of grain so that 
they may share the feast with us this 
day. (Holding up an ornament of a 
bird) For your tree, a bird we bring, 
that your spirit, too, may soar on 
Christmas day, Jessica. (She puts 
the bird on the large tree. SwEN and 
CurIsTINA stand upstage next to the 


others, as Nira and PANcHo enter. 
PANCHO sets a pinata in the middle of 
the stage. He then hands Nita a 
blindfold; she ties it on, and he leads 
her by the arm downstage.) 

Pancuo: In my country of Mexico, we 
do not have a Christmas tree. 

Nira: We have a pinata. 

Pancuo: Then we are blindfolded and 
given a club. 

Nira: But I shall use my feet. 

Pancuo: If we break the pinata, all 
the goodies inside are ours. (PANCHO 
leads Nira through a short simple 
Mexican step; they stop, and she 
kicks the pinata, which breaks. It is 
full of Christmas tree ornaments — 
candy canes and tinsel rope. All the 
children rush down and pick them up 
to hang on the tree.) 

Pancuo: It is because of our love for 
you, Jessica, that we have all come 
to trim your tree. 

Nira: Merry Christmas, Jessica. (Cur- 
tain closes) 


Jessica: Oh, thank you, thank you, 
thank you. It’s been so wonderful, 


Sylvester, but I wish .. . I still wish 
that I could trim my own tree. 

Sy.vestTER: That is what your mother 
and daddy wish for you, too. But I 
must go now, Jessica. Merry Christ- 
mas. (Lights go out. When the lights 
come up, Mr. and Mrs. SHEARER 
and Dr. Fisuer enter from left carry- 
ing boxes which they place on table.) 

Mrs. SHEARER: There, Jessica, dear, 
we weren’t gone long, were we? 
(Pauses and looks at Jessica) She’s 
fallen asleep. 

Mr. SHearer: I guess the day has 
been too much of a strain on her. 





Mrs. Suearer: I shouldn’t have left 
her alone. 

Mr. SHEARER: What shall we do now? 

Dr. Fisner: Wake her, of course. 
Jessica’s body is now much stronger 
than her will, but she needs to use 
her strength if she is ever to be well. 
(To Jessica) Come on, Jessica, 
wake up. It’s time to trim the tree. 

Jessica (Sitting up with a start): Trim 
the tree? But I thought all the chil- 
dren of the world were going to trim 
it for me, Sylvester. 

Dr. Fisuer: Sylvester? Are you awake 
or still asleep, Jessica? 

Jessica: Oh, I’m awake. 


But I had 


the most wonderful dream. 

Mr. Suearer: What shall I put on the 
tree first, darling? 

Jessica: I want to put my angel from 
Czechoslovakia on the tree. 

Mrs. Suearer: All right, dear, hand 


it to me. 

Jessica: No, I want to put it on my- 
self. 

Mr. SHearer: All right, dear, I’ll push 
you over. 

Jessica: No, Daddy, I’m going to... 
I’m going to walk over by myself. 

Mrs. Suearer: But, you can’t. 

Dr. Fisuer (Touching Mrs. SHEARER’S 
arm): Let her try. Let her try. 

Jessica (Struggling to get up): I know I 
can if I can just get up. 

Mr. Suearer: Would you like to take 
Daddy’s arm — just to steady you? 

Jessica: Yes, Daddy, after I get up. 
I might be a little woozy. I’ve been 
in bed so long, you know. (She 
struggles out of the chair and finally 
stands for a moment alone; then she 
grabs Mr. SHEARER’S arm and leans 
on it.) 


Jessica (Almost to herself): I did it. I 
stood. All alone. I stood. (To Mr. 
SHEARER) Now, Daddy, if you 
would help me to the tree, I want to 
put my angel up. (Mr. SHEARER 
helps her to the tree on the table, and 
she places the angel on a branch.) 

Mrs. SHearer: She’s walking. It’s a 
miracle. For a time, I thought I 
would never see it. 

Dr. Fisner (To Jessica): Now, little 
lady, I’d suggest you get back to 
bed. Christmas is tomorrow, and 
you should get up bright and early 
to see what Santa has brought you. 

Jessica: I’ve already gotten my Christ- 
mas present Dr. Fisher. 

Dr. Fisner: That’s your hospital 
present. But maybe he left you 
something more at home. 

Mrs. SHEARER: You mean she can 
come home tomorrow? 

Dr. Fisner: All she needs now is 
sleep, rest, and exercise — especially 
exercise, and she’ll get that more at 
home than here. Hospitals are for 
sick people, aren’t they, Jessica? 

Jessica: Yes, Dr. Fisher. But could I 
just be a sick person for a few min- 
utes longer and ride back to my 
room? I’m so tired. 

Dr. Fisuer: Certainly, Jessica. (MR. 
SHEARER helps Jessica into the 
wheel chair.) 

Jessica: It was so nice of Father 
Christmas and St. Sylvester and all 
the children of the world to come 
and visit me on Christmas Eve and 
bring me gifts. I do believe they 
helped me walk — knowing that so 
many people in so many places love 
me makes me feel stronger. (She 
leans back and closes her eyes.) 





Mrs. SHEARER: Father Christmas? 
Sylvester? I don’t understand, dear. 

Dr. Fisuer (Nudging her): She’s been 
dreaming. 

Mrs. SHEARER: Oh, yes, of course. 
Well, Walter, I guess you’d better 
take all the Christmas tree orna- 
ments back downstairs to the car. 
We'll need them at home this year. 
I’ll take Jessica back to her room. 
It’s been such a wonderful Christmas 
Eve! (She wheels Jessica off left.) 

Mr. SHEARER (Stacking the boxes to 
carry off): It’s a funny thing — 
these are much lighter to carry back 
than they were to carry up. 

Dr. Fisuer (Taking the angel off the 
tree): Well, Jessica trimmed her tree. 

Mr. SHEARER: Just a single ornament, 
but that’s the big one. 

Dr. Fisuer (Picking up the little yule 


log): This is a clever ornament. 
Mr. SHEARER: What’s that? 
Dr. Fisuer: This little yule log. 


Mr. Suearer: I’ve never seen that 
before. It’s not ours, I’m sure. 

Dr. Fisuer (Laughing): Perhaps Jes- 
sica’s friend, Sylvester, brought it 
to her. 

Mr. Suearer: Or Father Christmas. 
Didn’t she say he had been here, too? 
(They both laugh and exit right, 
carrying boxes. Lights go off. The 
curtain opens, and the stage is now 
lighted by the large Christmas tree. 
All the characters in the play are 
grouped in a semi-circle. FATHER 
CHRISTMAS and SYLVESTER come on- 
stage from rear, wheeling JESSICA 
down to the curtain line.) 

Jessica: And now, Father Christmas 
and Sylvester, my Dr. 
Fisher, Nurse Long, Sir Belvedere, 
and all my friends — and all of you 
out there — join me in the singing of 
that famous Austrian hymn, “Silent 
Night.” (All sing. Curtain.) 

THE END 


parents, 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


CurisTmas Is Its NAME 


Characters: 16 male; 9 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Dr. Fisher and Mr. and Mrs. 
Shearer wear modern, everyday dress; 
Nurse wears a uniform; Jessica wears a 
bathrobe and slippers. Father Christmas 
is dressed in an over-sized white laboratory 
coat which comes to his shoe tops, and his 
large pockets are filled with candy and 
fruit. He wears a hat covered with flowers 
and ribbons. The characters in the Eng- 
lish episode wear rustic breeches, long stock- 
ings, and jackets. St. Sylvester is dressed 
in a robe and slippers, with a feed sack over 
his shoulder. Babouscka, the Wisemen, 
and the children of other lands wear tradi- 
tional costumes. 

Properties: Small table, wheel chair, boxes of 
Christmas tree ornaments, small Christmas 
tree, large Christmas tree, small box con- 
taining wooden angel, large yule log, small 
model of yule log, ropes, feedbag full of 


grain, gold ring, broom for Babouscka, jar 
of honey, silver lamp, two large ginger- 
bread men, model of stable with figures of 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, birds’ tree (pole 
with a sheaf of grain tied to it), wooden or 
cardboard bird, pifiata (bag made of heavy 
paper, covered with tissue paper and tinsel), 
blindfold, candy canes, tinsel, other Christ- 
mas tree ornaments. 

Setting: The stage in front of the curtain repre- 
sents a hospital corridor. On the center of 
the curtain hangs a sign reading: “Chil- 
dren’s Ward: Quiet Please.”” There is a 
small table before curtain. For the Christ- 
mas in England episode, the stage is bare, 
with a large Christmas tree in the center 
and a yule log at stage left. For the Russian 
episode, the front of a hut with a door and 
a lighted window is added, at stage right. 


Lighting: Either Christmas tree lights or a 
single blue spotlight on the tree can be used 
for the last scene. 





Part Five 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight 


Jo ALLEN’s PrepicaMENT. By Elisabeth H. 
Friermood. Doubleday & Co. $2.95. 
Carefree Jo Allen is suddenly left an orphan, 

with many problems to contend with in her 

new life on Mrs. Snow’s farm. There is the 
sharp-tongued Mrs. Snow, handsome Duncan 

McAllister, whom Jo thinks she loves, and his 

patient older brother, Hugh. It takes the ex- 

citement of the St. Louis Fair to help Jo Allen 
find herself and the solution to her predica- 
ment. 

Tue Mystery or Sxuuicap Istanp. By 
Marion Garthwaite. Doubleday & Co. $2.78. 
It might have been just an ordinary sum- 

mer on Skullcap Island for David and Jeremy 

Cory. But scurrying figures in the night, 

strange footprints in the sand, coded messages 

and other clues lead the boys on the trail of a 

deep secret which threatens the whole of 

Skulleap Island. 

Harry Birrapay To You. 
Random House. $2.95. 
How do you celebrate your birthday? In 

Katroo, the official six-and-a-half-foot tall 

birthday bird flaps in through your window, 

and off you go on an eighteen-hour birthday 
spree, the likes of which you’ve never seen. 

Dr. Seuss tells the story in his own inimitable 

style, with carefree illustrations to match. 

Tue Sure_ey Tempte Treasury. Random 
House. $3.95. 

This new companion volume to the success- 
ful Shirley Temple Storybook contains four 
favorite tales: Heidi, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, Captain January, and The Little 
Colonel. Richly illustrated with scenes from 
the motion pictures and with excellent draw- 
ings, the book will provide hours of good 
storytelling. 


By Dr. Seuss. 


LANDMARK Books 

WituiaM THE Conqueror. By Thomas B. 

Costain. 
JESUS OF 

Fosdick. 
Tue ADVENTURES OF ULyssEs. 

Gottlieb. 

$1.95 each. Random House 

Three brand-new additions to this valuable 
series of books about great events and famous 
people, skillfully presented by top-flight 
writers. 


NazaretH. By Harry Emerson 


By Gerald 


Leaacy Books 
Tue Trosan Horse. By Shirley Barker. 
Pau Bunyan. By Maurice Dolbier. , 
Tue VoyacEs or Utysses. By Clifton Fadi- 
man. 


on Books 


Tue GoLpEN Fieece. By John Gunther. 

Rosin Hoop. By Orville Prescott. 

Tuor’s Vistr TO THE LAND oF Giants. By 
Nancy Wilson Ross. 

Tue Sworp or Srecrriep. By Katharine 
Scherman. 

Tue Gops or Mount Otympus. By Robert 
Penn Warren. 

ALADDIN AND THE WonpERFUL Lamp. By 
Anne Terry White. 
Cupm, THE Gop OF 

Winwar. 
$1.50 each. Random House 
Famous storytellers of today recount the 
great myths, legends, and folk tales of the 
past. 


Love. By Frances 


Looxine Guiass LIBRARY 
Five CHILDREN AND It. By E. Nesbit. 
Tue Pererkin Papers. By Lucretia P. Hale. 
Wiip Animats I Have Known. By Ernest 
Thompson Seton. 
Tue Buivue Farry Book. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. 
Tue Looxinea GiaAss Book or VERSE. Com- 
piled by Janet Adam Smith. 
$1.50 each. Random House. 
Reprints of old-time favorite stories, poems, 
and fairy tales, as well as true adventure 
stories for solid reading. 


Easy-To-Reap Books 
In THE Days oF THE Dinosaurs. By Roy 
Chapman Andrews. 
Rockets tnTo Space. By Alexander L. Crosby 
and Nancy Larrick. 
Tue Sun, THE Moon, AND THE Stars. By 
Mae and Ira Freeman. 

SmpLe Macuines aNpD How Tuey Work. 
By Elizabeth N. Sharp. 
Rocxs Att Arounp Us. 

White. 
$1.95 each. Random House. 
Here are five books that are both easy and 
fun to read for the youngster who is curious 
about the world around him. 


By Anne Terry 


BEGINNER Books 
Cowsoy Anpy. By Edna Walker Chandler. 
ANN Can Fry. By Fred Phleger. 
Tue Wua.es Go By. By Fred Phleger. 
Srop Tuat Batt! By Mike McClintock. 
$1.95 each. Random House. 

With a vocabulary limited to the words 
taught in school, these are books that begin- 
ners will be delighted to read by themselves. 





Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


Junior and Senior High 


Vipeo CuRisTMaAs Room ror Mary 

Goop Out or NAZARETH Tue Star in THE WINDOW 
Tue TINKEeR's CHRISTMAS Merry CuristMas, CRAWFORDS 
Monsieur Santa CiLaus Tue Curistmas Osoe 

Tue Case or THE SILENT CAROLER Litrte WomEN 

SHELTER FOR THE NIGHT Puppy Love 

GREETINGS FROM THE FULTONS REINDEER ON THE Roor 
Season's GREETINGS A Room For a Kina 

ALL ABOARD FOR CHRISTMAS Home For CHRISTMAS 

Tue Humsvest Piace Tue Kine Is Here 

Tue Lert-Over REINDEER Curistmas Eve Lerrer 
ANGEL CHILD No Room at THE INN 
‘Twas THe Niout Berore CuristmMas Dickens’ Curistmas Caro. 
Santa Goes To Town (All-girl cast) A Quiet CuRisTmMas 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


Middle Grades 


Tue Curistmas FEELING Wuart, No Santa Ciavus? 
Setrine Santa STRAIGHT Tue Woman Wuo Dipn't Want 
Tue Twetve Days or CuRISTMAS CHRISTMAS 

AposBe CHRISTMAS ANGEL IN THE LOOKING GLass 
HOLIDAY FOR SANTA Curistmas Comes TO HAMELIN 
Nine CHeers FOR CHRISTMAS ‘Twas THE Nigut Berore CuRrisTMas 
O Littie Town or BetTuHLeEHEem Tue First Curistmas TREE 
Tue Curistwas UMBRELLA Sorry THe Snow Man 

Tue Best Part or CHRISTMAS Happy CuristmMas TO ALL 

Tue Curistmas RUNAWAYS Tue CHosen One 

Curistmas Eve News Tue Birps' Curistmas CaRou 
Keepine CHRISTMAS Sirent Nicut 


Lower Grades 


Lost Curistmas Carbs Littie Cup's Curistmas TREE 
Merry Curistmas Customs WAITING FOR SANTA 

Tue TALKING CuristTMas TREE Tue Weex Berore CuristTMas 

Ovp Kine Core’'s CurisTMas LitrLe CuristTmas Guest 

CHRISTMAS IN THE Woops Tue Littie Curistmas TREE 
Granny GoopMAn's CHRISTMAS Tue CHILDREN oF CHOCOLATE STREET 
Mas. Ciaus’ CHRISTMAS PRESENT Tue Curistmas Cake 

EVERYWHERE CHRISTMAS Tue Leoenp or THe Curistmas Rose 
Tue Santa Ciaus Twins Curistmas tn O_p Boston 

Lone Ago in BeTuLeHEeM Tue New-Ov_p CuristMas 

StanpbinG@ Up For SANTA Nortu Poie ConFIpENTIAL 

CANDLES FOR CHRISTMAS LittLe FRIEND 


Radio Plays 


A Kina Is Born A Curistmas Caro. 

Tue Birps’ Curistmas CAaRou Tue ELves AND THE SHOEMAKER 

WHICH OF THE NINE? Tue GENERAL AND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
Tue CoMING OF THE PRINCE Tue Lert-Over REINDEER 

Vision OF THE Sitver Bei 


Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual 
plays may be purchased by current subscribers for only 25c each (50c to non- 
subscribers). 

When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we 
suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. e@ 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 











Book Collections 





of 
Royalty-Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Junior and Senior High 


Four-Srar Rapio PLays ror TEEN-AGERS”* 
Burack (1959 publication) $4.00 
MELODRAMAS AND Farces FoR YOUNG 

ActTors** 

Dias $4.50 

PLays ror GREAT OccaASsIONS*® 

DuBois $4.00 
Rapio PLays FoR YOUNG PEOPLE** 

Hackett $4.00 


Mopern ComEbIgEs FOR YOUNG PLAYERS ** 
Hark and McQueen $4.50 


TEEN-AGE Piays For ALL OccasIoNs*¥ 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


Twenty-Five Piays ror Houipayrs** 
Hark and McQueen 


Biuge-RipBon PLays FOR GRADUATION” 
Kamerman $3.75 


Houimay Puiays ror TEEN-AGERS** 


Miller $4.50 


On StaGeE ror TEEN-AGERS** 
Miller $5.00 
Prize PLays ror TEEN-AGERS** 
Miller $5.00 
CoMEDIES AND FarcEs For TEEN-AGERSY 
Murray (1959 publication) $4.95 


Mystery PLays ror YOUNG PEOPLE* 
Murray $4.50 


Rapio PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE*®¥ 


Olfson $4.00 


Rapio Pays or Famous Srories** 
Olfson $4.00 


Girt Casts** 
$3.50 


One-Act PLays For ALL- 
Paradis 


CAREER PLays FoR YOUNG PEOPLE** 
Richmond $4.00 





Middle and Lower Grades 


100 PLays ror CHILDREN**® 
Burack 


$5.95 


Turrty Piays ror CLassroom READINGY 
Durrell and Crossley (Text edition) $3.00 
(Trade edition) $3.75 
HEALTH AND Sarety PLays AND 
PRoGRAMS** 
Fisher 


$4.00 


Hoiiway PROGRAMS Boys AND 
GrIrRLs** 
Fisher 
JuNtoR Piays ror ALL Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


CHILDREN’s Puiays From Favorite 
STORIES* 
Kamerman (1959 publication) 


Lirr_e Piays ror LitrLe PLayYers** 
Kamerman 


FOR 


$4.00 


$5.95 


Go.tp Mepau Puays ror Houipays*¥ 
Miller 


PLays For LIVING AND LEARNING*® 


Miller $4.00 


Hourpay Puiays ror LitrLe PLayers** 
Newman $4. 


RouND-THE- YEAR PLAyYs FOR CHILDREN*® 
Very $3.75 


All Grades 


CuristMaAs PLays ror Youna Actors** 
Burack $4.00 


Four-Star Puays ror Boys** 
Burack 


Patriotic PLaAys AND PRoGRAMS** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.50 


Unitrep Nations PLays AND ProGRAMS** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.00 


SpEcIAL PLays FoR SpeciaL Days** 
Hark and McQueen 


$3.75 


Sort Puiays ror Atit-Boy Casts** 
Howard 


$3.50 


BLuE-RIBBON PLays FOR GIRLS* 
Kamerman 


$4.50 


A Treasury or Curistmas Piays** 
Kamerman $5 


*Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
Ww Wilson Standard Catalog Cards Available. 


S PLAYS, ENC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











